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—but for one man’s diligence 


Tue once busy plant a gutted ruin, an emergency 
meeting was quickly called. “Fortunately,” said Pres- 
ident Morris, “Fire Insurance will provide money to 
rebuild. But we’re facing a six months’ shutdown.” 


“Right,” snapped Treasurer Anson, “and without 
sufficient reserves to bridge that gap. We'd be facing 
ruin if one man had not persisted in showing us that 
just Property Insurance isn’t enough. How could we 
meet fixed charges, taxes, interest on bank loans? 
How could we pay the key employees we must hold? 
Thanks to this one man, the Use and Occupancy 


Policy he insisted that we buy will meet all of these 
financial demands; it will even enable us to report 


‘earnings as usual’ during the shutdown.” 


The “one man” of this story was an F.& G. Fire rep- 
resentative—again demonstrating the value of sound 
and competent insurance counsel. Look in your tele- 
phone book for the name of your local F. & G. Fire 
agent. Or write for our folder, “Earnings as Usual,” ex- 
plaining the importance and protection of Use and 


Occupancy Insurance. 


Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


F.& G. FIRE 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION affiliated with UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES 
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es peerer : Legistations 


Here’s a Money Saving 
Guide to Methods of 
Checking Credit and 
Collecting Accounts. 


—Things to watch when ex- 
tending credit to a buyer 
in another state. 


—Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of cash, open account, 
trade acceptances, promis- 
sory notes, chattel mort- 
gages, C.0.D.’s, guarantees, 
endorsements, consignment 
sales, drafts. 


—The laws on the execution 
of writs, attachments and 
judgments. 


—Your legal rights in bank- 
ruptcy and assignmentcases. 


—Factors to consider in 
attempting collection by 
demand (beware of libel!) 
by suit, by attachment, by 
garnishments, and by re- 
plevin. 


This Handy Manual 


of the Laws of 
Trade — 


Provides quick and easy access to hundreds of facts 


you must have to properly comply with the many 
laws affecting your business. 


Here in One Book You Will Find Concise Explanations 
of Laws Which Directly Affect the Conduct of Your Busi- 


ness, 


such as: 

—New Federal tax on “undistributed profits’’—the first 
tax of its kind ever enacted in this country. 

—New Payroll Taxes—Federal and State. 

—Robinson-Patman Act—anti-price discrimination. 


—Walsh-Healey Act—regulating hours, wages and working 
conditions on work performed under Government contract. 


—Mechanics’ Lien and Landlords’ Lien Laws. 

—Miller Act—relating to bonds on public improvements. 
—Chattel Mortgage and Conditional Sales Laws. 
—Decedents’ Estate Laws. 

—The Federal Bankruptcy Law— including 1936 regulations. 
—The General Law of Contracts. 


1937 Edition 
CREDIT MANUAL 


of Commercial Laws 


USE THIS COUPON TO INSURE YOUR COPY 


Publications Department 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
One Park Avenue, New York City 
Send me by first mail a copy of the 1937 Edition of CREDIT 


MANUAL of Commercial Laws together with your invoice for 
$5 (special price of $4.25 will be invoiced to N.A.C.M. members). 
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The greatest good 


Not speed, but steadiness of progress, is civilization’s only sane 
; method to achieve its goal of the greatest good for the greatest 

“ number. 

When we construct a highway we cut through the hills and fill the 
marshes to develop a more level, more stable road-bed. The business 
world today is-formulating its policies, similarly, with the aim of 
keeping the seemingly inevitable booms and attendant depressions 
from repeating the catastrophic and violent fluctuations we have 
known in the recent and more distant past. 

Progressive business men are evaluating the potentialities of em- 
ployment of workers on a yearly basis, realizing that an even and 
continuous spread of purchasing power through the year tends 
toward business stability and improves employees’ morale through 
the knowledge of a security which is not afforded by day to day work. 
Financial authorities view with alarm the excessive rise in stock 
market operations and quotations. Agriculture gives serious consid- 
eration and advocacy to a form of group insurance, trying to harness 
nature’s productive abilities. 

It is both the feast and the famine that the world seeks to escape, 
recognizing that the happiest and most comfortable life results from 
a well-balanced diet, from an anatomy that is neither undernourished 
ner overnourished. Orderly progress is a necessity. and its value is 
being increasingly recognized. 

Much of the New Deal legislation has sought the stability result- 
ing from orderly progress. Sometimes, without doubt, its methods 
were not well chosen, however, to achieve the goal but the ideals that 
motivated much of the general program were the prevention of wide 
swings by our economic pendulum. 

It is with this worthy goal in mind that one of its methods, the 
Undistributed Profits Tax, seems an unfortunate choice. If, as a 
result of that tax, industry distributes most of its earnings in prosper- 
ous years there can be no distribution in lean years. If, as a result of 
that tax, industry fails to provide for future expansion, the facilities 
for future employment will be sadly lacking when demands for 
increased production arise and provide an opportunity for many of 
the unemployed to return to work. 

The law tends to heap high the victuals on a well-stocked table 
during the fat years and deprive that table of necessities when it is 
not well stocked during the lean years. 

Every group—agriculture, business, labor, the consumers—should 
join in an effort to make an intelligent analysis of the Undistributed 
Profits Act and its effects on business. Such a program could result 
in an equitable approach to the problem and a solution by way of 


proper amendments that would help keep our economic ship upon a 
more even keel. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 


















































































































































































































Social Security: 


the second phase 





Social Security Board of a co- 

operative arrangement with the 

Post Office Department to obtain 
basic information concerning an esti- 
mated 26,000,000 employees, marks the 
beginning of the second important step 
in the administration of the Social Se- 
curity Act. A concurrent announce- 
ment of the establishment of fifty-six 
field offices of the Board indicates the 
administrative arrangements which 
have been made to provide local super- 
vision of this gigantic task and to es- 
tablish local points of contact with em- 
ployers and employees affected by the 
Act. The location of these regional 
offices is included on another page of 
this article. 

On November 16, approximately 
45,000 Post Offices throughout the 
country distributed to employers a 
form known as “Employer’s Applica- 
tion for Identification Number.” Re- 
plies to seven questions will enable the 
Post Office to know how many em- 
ployees’ application forms to deliver 
to each employer. 

On November 24th, Post Offices be- 
gan the distribution to employees— 
through their employers—of forms 
known as “Application for Social Se- 
curity Account Number.” Those forms 
are to be filled in and returned by the 
worker without paying any postage, 
by any one of five means of delivery. 
The information thus furnished by the 
worker will be the basis of his Social 
Security account, which will bear an 
identifying number. Subsequently, a 
Social Security Account Card will be 
furnished to each eligible worker. 
Copies of the form mentioned above 
are shown with this article. 

Detailed instructions regarding the 
procedure mentioned above are not 
given in this article as they have al- 
ready been made available to employers 
by the Social Security Board. The 


Hy recent announcement by the 
yu 








by C. F. BALDWIN, Manager 


Washington Service Bureau 


Board has asked both employers and 
employees to refrain from making in- 
quiries either of the Board or at Post 
Offices, concerning their respective part 
in the plan until after receipt of the 
oficial form and instructions. After 
that time, complete information re- 
garding the entire program will be 
available at regional offices of the 
Board and information will also be 
available at local Post Offices. 

At the request of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Mr. Kenneth 
Stillman, in charge of the Business In- 
formation Division of the Social Se- 
curity Board, prepared the following 
statement for CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT regarding the present 
program of the Social Security Board: 

The old-age benefits provisions of 
the Social Security Act of 1935 placed 
upon the Board the task of paying a 
monthly retirement benefit to many 
thousands of qualified persons, begin- 
ning in 1942. The size of each check 
will be determined by the total amount 
of wages from industrial and commer- 
cial employment received by the indi- 
vidual during his employed years after 
1936 and before he is 65 years old. 
Amounts in excess of $3,000 a year 
from any one employer will not be 
counted in the total of such wages. 

No question arises as to whether the 
person who receives the check is well 
off or indigent, where he lives, or what 
the laws of his locality are: the Fed- 
eral Government will handle the en- 
tire matter, and the earned retirement 
benefit comes to the individual as a 
matter of right, not of charity. 

The Board’s problem, therefore, was 
to set up a workable system by which 
accurate account could be kept of the 
“total wages” the individual earned 
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during his working years. ‘That, in 
itself, is a huge task, since the em- 
ployee may change employers, may 
move to another part of the country, 
and may even shift from one occupa- 
tion to another, without in any man- 
ner invalidating his right to a benefit. 
That is an essential difference between 
the Federal plan and the private group 
annuity plans now in effect, for in the 
case of most of these plans, the em- 
ployee who makes any of the foregoing 
changes loses his right to a pension. 
The Federal plan gives the employee 
greater assurance of a retirement in- 
come, but it also makes it much more 
dificult to keep a record of his earn- 
ings. 

The Board’s staff, after conferences 
with representatives of the business ma- 
chine manufacturers, has set up a sys- 
tem whereby the individual earnings 
of every eligible person in the United 
States can be accurately recorded. It is 
estimated that there will be 26 million 
such accounts when the Act goes into 
effect on January 1, 1937, and that 
this number will eventually rise. 

The first phase of this greatest of 
all current-record undertakings was to 
establish the individual accounts: to set 
up a master file card for each person 
on which entries can be made, so that 
at the time the person reaches the age 
of 65, a total of his earnings under the 
plan can be quickly computed. To pre- 
vent possible congestion, the Board de- 
cided to establish the accounts before 
January 1 next, rather than to wait 
until the periodic reports of earnings 
began pouring in. 

This was the purpose of the applica- 
tion for Social Security account cards 
which the Post Office distributed a 
fortnight or so ago. Thereon, each em- 
ployee identified himself. He gave his 


name and occupation and age, and— 
though it may have seemed odd,—his 
mother’s maiden name and his father’s 
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name. This, it had been determined, 
was the simplest and most accurate 
method of distinguishing among the 
many individuals who have the same 
names. 


This master file card, which has been 
set up for each individual, contains, in 
addition to his name, the number as- 
signed to his account. Small cards 
bearing this identification number have 
been sent to all persons with accounts, 
so that they can refer to it in any cor- 
respondence with the Board. Likewise, 
their employers can enter the number 
on pay rolls and other records, where 
useful, opposite the individual’s name, 
thereby double-checking identification 
when entries are made on the account. 
The use of the number is indispensable, 
moreover, in the machine process by 
which the accounts will be posted. 

Having distributed the cards and col- 
lected them, the Post Office Depart- 
ment in now “mopping up” the final 
details of the job and preparing to 
step aside, for it will take no perman- 
ent part in the administration of the 
Act. It was only under a temporary 
agreement to help the Social Security 
Board get the job of setting up ac- 
counts done quickly and inexpensively. 
For the Post Office Department, the 
huge undertaking of receiving appli- 
cations from 26 million sources was 
no more than another “Christmas mail 
rush,” such as it is now ready to han- 
dle with its usual quiet efficiency. Mil- 
lions of dollars were saved by the Post 
Office Department’s superb organiza- 
tion, as it rendered unnecessary the 
hiring of personnel and setting up of 
temporary offices by the Board, which 
would have been necessary to get the 
job done had the post office not been 
available. 

After the initial procedure of assign- 
ing account numbers, persons newly 
coming under the scope of the Federal 
old-age benefits system will send their 
applications for accounts to the region- 
al and field offices of the Board, estab- 
lished in various parts of the country. 
These offices will serve as a contact be- 
tween the Board and the individual in 
all matters respecting the old-age bene- 
fits system. 

That is how the big task was han- 
dled and why it was done that way. Of 
equal interest to business men is the 
issuance by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue of Treasury Regulations 91, 
relating to the employees’ tax under 


Specimen account card 


for Social Security Act 





Keep this card. It shows the account number 
used in keeping records of your Social Secur- 
ity Benefits rights under Federal and State 
Laws. Keep a record of this number as you 
might lose the card. Mention the number in 
all letters regarding your account. 

Address inquiries concerning Unemployment 
Compensation Cif there is a law in your State) 
to the State agency administering such law. 
Address inquiries concerning Federal Old- 
Age Retirement Benefits (not State Old-Age 
Assistance or Pensions) to the nearest office 
of the Social Security Board. 

SIGN. THIS CARD IMMEDIATELY AND 
REPORT THE NUMBER TO YOUR EM- 
PLOYER. 


Social Security 
\ field offices 


Fifty-six field offices of the Social 
Security Board are being established to 
cooperate with the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the assignment of Social 
Security accounts to the millions of 
wage earners in industry and commerce 
for whom old-age benefits will begin 
to accrue on January 1, 1937. 


The new field offices will be located as 
ollows: 


Region |[—Portland, Me., Concord, N. H.; 
Burlington, Vt.; Boston, Mass.; Providence, 
R. 1; New Haven, Conn. 

Region II—New York, N. Y. 

Region Ill—Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wilmington, Del. 

Region |!V—Baltimore, Md.; Richmond, 
Va.; Charlotte, N. C.; Charleston, W. Va.; 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Region V—Louisville, Ky.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; 
Marquette, Mich. 

Region Vi—Chicago, _Ill.; 
Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis. 

Region Vil—Birmingham, Ala.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; Vicksburg, Miss.; 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Region VIll—Minneapolis, Minn.; Des 
Moines, lowa; Omaha, Neb.; Fargo, N. Dak.; 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Region |X—Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Topeka, Kans.; Little Rock, Ark.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Region X—New Orleans, La.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Austin, Tex.; Alburquerque, N. Mex. 

Region XI—Denver, Colo.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Boise, Idaho; Helena, Mont.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Region Xll—San Francisco, Calif.; Reno, 
Nev.; Portland, Oreg.; Seattle, Wash; 
Spokane, Wash. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Juneau, Alaska. 


Indianapolis 
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Title 8 of the Social Security Act. 
Copies of these regulations will be 
available at the offices of Collectors of 
Internal Revenue as soon as they have 
been printed. ‘The necessary form on 
which returns will be made by em- 
ployers, will be available at the same 
offices at a later date. 


These regulations are of particular 
interest to employers as they deal with 
the filing of applications by employees, 
circumstances under which employers 
are required to fill out and file such 
applications and other important mat- 
ters of procedure in connection with 
the administration of the Old-Age- 
Pension provisions of the Act. The 
regulations also, of course, outline the 
manner in which taxes under this title 
of the Act are to be paid. 


In the official release of the Treasury 
Department announcing the release of 
Regulations g1 the following state- 
ments are made: “Every employer li- 
able for tax is required to keep ac- 
curate records of remuneration paid to 
his employees after December 31, 1936, 
for services performed for him after 
RE Ss onc owecb ices 

No particular form is prescribed for 
these records, which must be kept for 
a period of at least four years. Each 
employer must use such forms and sys- 
tems of accounting as will enable the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
ascertain whether the employees’ tax 
and the employers’ tax are correctly 
computed and paid. While not man- 
datory, employees are advised to keep 
permanent accurate records, beginning 
January 1, 1937, showing the name of 
each employer for which he performs 
services, the dates of beginning and 
termination of such services, and the 
same information concerning his remu- 
neration and employe’s tax which is 
required to be kept by his employers.” 

In addition to handling the multi- 
tude of detail in connection with the 
remuneration of employees under the 
old age pension provision of the Act, 
the Social Security Board has continu- 
ed its consideration of State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Laws which have 
been enacted in connection with Title 
9 of the Act. 

Recent approval by the Board of the 
Unemployment Compensation Law of 
states having such approved laws to 
sixteen. ‘Those states are: Alabama, 
California, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Massa- 
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Form SS-5 


PRINT NAME 


(ane AT LAST BIRTHDAY) 


Read carefully all instructions in this folder before starting to fill out 
form. Treasury Regulations require completion and return of this form 


to your local postmaster not later than December 5, 1936. 


11. SEX: MALE 


 swaess 


chusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Wis- 
consin. The Louisiana Law became 
effective only upon the ratification on 
November 3rd of a state constitutional 
amendment. 

The arrangements described in the 
first part of this article merely pro- 
vide the physical set-up for the col- 


a 


Form SS-4 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


“eee ee eee wate en oe Bee te ee ee ee eee eee eee 
(emptover’s First NAME) 
(MARRIED WOMEN: GIVE MAIDEN FIRST NAME, MAIDEN LAST NAME, AND HUSBAND'S LAST NAME) 


rere ad lt > Seles Pes 


"" ""(QUSINESS NAME OF PRESENT EMPLOYER) = 


(FATHER’S FULL NAME) 


FEMALE........ 
(cueck (\V) wuicx) 


ae eadpae AEC ta rye beeRe EDS 


3 


5. 


(are oF einti: (month) (pay) (WEAR) SUBJECT TO LATER VERIFICATION) == 


10. 


12. COLOR: WHITE........ 
(cHeck (\V) wuicx) 


(PLACE) 
16. 


DETACH ALONG THIS LINE 


Above, the employee's Social Secur- 
ity registration form which is described 
in this article; below, employers’ form. 


lection of data in connection with the 
administration of Title 8 of the Act. 
There still remains a tremendous ad- 
ministrative problem of systematizing 
the handling of these data by the 


U. S. SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


NEGRO........ 


U. S. SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
APPLICATION FOR ACCOUNT NUMBER 


“Quast ame) 


(BUSINESS ADDRESS OF PRESENT EMPLOYER) 


(PLACE OF BIRTH) 


(MOTHER'S FULL MAIDEN NAME) 


ER TENS Et ar 
(speciFy) 


13. IF REGISTERED WITH THE U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, GIVE NUMBER OF REGISTRATION CARD......... 


14. IF YOU HAVE PREVIOUSLY FILLED OUT A CARD LIKE THIS, STATE....... 2.20.2. ccc cece cee e ee cnee ; 


(EMPLOYEE'S SIGNATURE, AS USUALLY WRITTEN) 





Board itself. It will have to be de- 
cided, for example, whether the records 
will be maintained only in Washing- 
ton or whether there will be decentral- 
ization of the records or possibly a 
combination of both systems. ‘That 
task alone is an administrative problem 
of the first magnitude which will have 
to be handled by the Social Security 
Board during the next few months. 


EMPLOYER’S APPLICATION FOR IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


. Business name of establishment. . . 


Neen eee nn ene en ee ab ai ch awiale da ehnksdewepnsscnaneuee 


(Street and Number or P. O. Box) 


en Or SO OU sn cidwnivaceeumupawssicdebecceswedoccevcscsevenvnuceencs 


. ‘ (Means all persons receiving salaries, wages, or commissions, ineluding executives) 
i meee Sree: SU UNO OI Ur OO ON niin so csi snc coda eevee ecw esebscecsvtawecccevncecess 


Official position 


(Detach along this line) 
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How would you answer? 


MEMORANDUM 


It must be remembered that it is the function of the Sales 
Department --- while aiding the Credit Department in every 
way --- to get the maximum sales billed on the books and let 


the watchdogs of the treasury do their function. 


Remember 


this and note it well, that if the Sales Department never tried 
to sell to anyone but perfect credit risks that that profession 
would soon become an ornament which only the luxurious 


would have. 


From the Company’s point of view the Sales Departments 
are always reckless with the company’s credit and should be; 
and the Credit Department is always conservative---and should 
be; and it is only in each fighting for its ideas that the middle 
road is reached and it is the middle road which should be. 





dum presented above has been 

passed around to all executives in 

your organization, what would 
you do about it? After your blood 
pressure had subsided and you were 
again able to resume “clear thinking”, 
would you take any steps to offset the 
derogatory allusions in such a memo- 
randum ? 


4 Let us suppose that the memoran- 
uu 


This is not a hypothetical case. The 
Editors received this memorandum 
from a credit executive who had re- 
ceived it in a general distribution to 
all department executives. Even a 
blind man could see from this memo- 
randum that this particular sales ex- 
ecutive thinks of the Credit Depart- 
ment in his organization as sort of a 
Cerberus (the three headed dog who 


was known in mythology as the guard 
to the infernal regions). 

It is interesting to note in this par- 
ticular case that the Vice-President 
and General Manager made this pencil 
notation at the bottom of the sales- 
managers memorandum: “Please bear 
in mind that it is one of the ‘func- 
tions’ of the ‘watch dogs of the treas- 
ury’ to see to it that enough cash is 
on hand in the bank to keep our pay- 
checks representing face value.” 


Several months ago CREDIT and 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
printed a symposium of opinions about 
the age old controversy between the 
sales and credit departments. We 
printed several opinions from sales- 
minded credit executives and others 
from credit minded sales executives. 


Here’s a case that presents quite a 
different attitude—that the credit de- 
partment is a nuisance which must be 
endured. What do you Mr. Reader 
think about this case? What would 
you have done if such a memo had 
been passed around to the executives 
in your organization? Let us have 
an expression of your opinion. 


We are especially anxious to have 
a discussion of this subject, because we 
feel that now that prospects for busi- 
ness expansion seem bright, we may 
forget, in the rush for this new busi- 
ness, some of the lessons learned in 
1928 and ’29, when. we found that 
Character, Capacity and Capital still 
must be used as the yard sticks of 
business transactions if we are to be 
sure of our profits. 
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The how-where-when-what-who-why of the 


Consumer “co-ops” 


explained by HENRY H. HEIMANN, Executive 


On a recent swing around the 
yoni. on which occasion I ad- 
lu dressed many business groups, I 
found that among business men 
great anxiety was felt over the Robin- 
son-Patman Bill, the new anti-price- 
discrimination law. Wholesalers, 
manufacturers, jobbers were seeking to 
learn what they could and could not do 
in order to keep clear of violating the 
sweeping provisions of this law. And 
although I contacted thousands of busi- 
ness men through various meetings, not 
a single one of my interrogators indi- 


cated the slightest interest in what I 
think is one of the most important sec- 
tions of the law. 

Tucked away at the very close of the 
law is an innocent-looking little para- 
graph, which may revolutionize the 
American way of doing business. So 
intensely have business men focused 
their eyes upon the restrictive and 
criminal sections of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Bill that most of them have en- 
tirely overlooked the real significance of 
Section 4 of the Bill which reads as 
follows: 

“Nothing in this Act shall prevent 
a cooperative association from return- 
ing to its members, producers, or con- 
sumers the whole, or any part of, the 
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net earnings or surplus resulting from 
its trading operations, in proportion to 
their purchases or sales from, to, or 
through the association.” 

In other words, generally speaking, 
cooperatives are exempt. The Robin- 
son-Patman Bill, therefore, aside from 
the limitations and restrictions it places 
upon business conduct in the. future, 
lays down a broad exception on which 
foundation the framers hope will be 
erected the national structure of con- 
sumer cooperatives. 

To understand just what a consumer 
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cooperative is and what effect it may 
have upon our present business struc- 
ture, let us go back in history a bit 
and trace it to its source. 

About 90 years ago, twenty-eight 
weavers in Rochdale, England, of 
whom one was a woman, demanded an 
increase in wages. It was granted 
after some disturbances. But when 
these weavers took their weekly check 
to the company store, an institution 
then generally found in industrial sec- 
tions, they discovered that the neces- 
sities they sought to purchase had al- 
ready been increased in price by the 
mill to the point where the rising living 
costs fully offset the raise they had 
received in their wages. One of the 
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most enterprising of the weavers called 
a meeting and it was held that night 
in the basement of his home. There 
they discussed the problem and agreed 
it was futile to get higher wages as 
long as they were compelled to yield 
the increase at the company-store. For 
a year they saved their pennies and at 
the close of the year their total savings 
aggregated slightly over $100. With 
this sum they organized a cooperative 
store, seeking to effect savings by elim- 
inating the middle-man’s profit. From 
this humble beginning today England 
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boasts of a membership in consumers 
cooperatives of over seven million, the 
movement embracing more than half 
of the families of England and Scot- 
land. And from England it has spread 
throughout the world until today it is 
reliably estimated that one hundred and 
twenty million people have member- 
ship in consumers cooperatives in forty 
different countries. 

The movement has been exceedingly 
successful in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Because of its success in the 
Scandinavian countries, it early gained 
a strong foothold in our own north- 
western section which was largely 
populated with Scandinavian immigra- 
tion. 
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The far-reaching consequences of 
the movement can perhaps best be real- 
ized by noting that in at least one 
foreign country consumers cooperatives 
grow their own wheat, ship it-in their 
own steamers, mill it in consumer- 
owned mills, wholesale it through con- 
sumers wholesale cooperatives, and 
retail it in cooperative retail stores, 
thus completing the entire growing, 
processing and distributing operations 
within their own organizations. 

What is the basis of a consumer co- 
operative? The modern consumer 
cooperative is organized along the fol- 
lowing lines: It subscribes to the 
Rochdale principles and then adds an 
additional provision or two for the 
purpose of making it cooperative in 
fact. First, there is a voluntary mem- 
bership. Everyone is a consumer from 
the wealthiest to the poorest man in the 
land. Generally, to join a consumer 
cooperative, a member must subscribe 
to a share of stock at a nominal price, 
though sometimes a stock subscription 
is waived. ‘The stock usually sells at 
$1.00, $5.00, or $10.00 a share. 
Ownership of the stock does not en- 
title a member to vote the number of 
shares he may possess. His right of 
vote comes from his membership so 
that if he possesses one, five or fifteen 
thousand shares he still has but one 
vote. Because the voting right is 
personal and does not attach to the 
stock, even in stock organizations, it 
cannot be cast by proxy. Regardless 
of the number of shares held, he has 
but one vote and he must attend the 
meeting in order to cast that vote. 

Secondly, the capital which has been 
subscribed, is limited to a fair interest 
rate. Beyond nominal interest on the 
stock investment the true cooperative 
does not pay dividends on shares out- 
standing. 

The third principle and one which 
has undoubtedly accounted for the suc- 
cess of the recent cooperatives, is that 
the cooperative shall sell its merchan- 
dise at the current market price. In 
previous attempts to organize granges, 
equity organizations and other coopera- 
tive movements, an attempt was made 
to sell goods at or near to cost, thus 
allowing no margin for the losses and 
the overhead items that are bound to 
occur in any business undertaking. 

Fourth, the profits made from the 
transaction of business, which the con- 
sumer cooperatives call savings, are di- 


vided in the following manner. Ap- 
proximately 50% is returned to the 
consumer as a patronage dividend. This 
is based upon the amount of his pur- 
chases. If, for instance, a consumers 
cooperative makes 10% on its total 
volume of business and the consumer- 
cooperator has purchased, during the 
course of the year, $500 worth of goods 
from the cooperative in which he holds 
membership, he receives a dividend of 
$25, this being 50% of the savings or 
profits made upon his patronage. The 
other 50% is generally held for edu- 
cational and expansion purposes. 

In the modern cooperatives the edu- 
cation program is an important factor 
in the success of the movement. A hall 
in the locality or vicinity is usually 
erected or hired and here educational 
meetings in which cooperative problems 
are discussed are held at regular periods. 
Early in September, in one of our 
central cities, 
a school was 
launched in 
which consum- 
er cooperative 
managers will 
be educated in 
consumer  co- 
operative mer- 
chandising and 
management. 

T he prin- 
ciples above 
outlined hold 
rather closely 
to the Roch- 
dale principles. 
In_ addition 
many of the 
modern con- 
sumer coopera- 
tives have a 
provision in 
their by-laws 
that the high- 
est salary that 
may be paid to 
any employee 
shall not exceed five times the lowest 
salary paid to full-time employee in 
the organization. This automatically 
puts a ceiling of approximately $5,000 
on the salary scale for consumers co- 
operative management. 

This movement takes on added sig- 
nificance because of the fact that a com- 
mission sponsored by the Administra- 
tion is, at this writing, returning from 
abroad where it has been studying the 
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effect and operations of consumer co- 
operatives. Undoubtedly, it will re- 
turn with a favorable report. 

The extent of the movement is 
scarcely realized by our own citizenry 
except in some of the northwestern and 
Pacific coast sections. In_ several 
Northwest states consumer cooperatives 
do as large a volume of business in oil 
and gas as the combined aggregate 
volume of the old-line oil companies. 
Beginning with small, almost nominal, 
capital investments some of the con- 
sumer cooperatives in our own country 
have returned yearly dividends of over 
$350,000 to patrons. When one 
realizes that the initial capital invested 
in these consumer cooperatives seldom 
exceeded or equalled $1,000, the extent 
of the growth of this movement can be 
realized. In the oil business, for in- 
stance, the consumer cooperatives place 
filling stations in secondary locations, 
thus avoiding 
high rents. 

When price 
wars _ threat- 
ened the co- 
operatives, they 
simply called 
meetings in 
their consum- 
ers halls, 
planned to 
shut down 
their own 
business and 
purchase their 
oil from the 
old line com- 
panies so long 
as it was being 
sold at lower 
than cost fig- 
ures. Imme- 
diately, when 
the price was 
raised to the 
market price, 
the consumer 
cooperatives re- 
opened with an added membership. 
When some of the old line companies 
sought to shut off the source of supply, 
the consumers cooperative management 
went out and constructed their own 
refineries. When the crude oil from 
the fields was withheld they took the 
last step and went into the oil pro- 
ducing business. The movement has 
spread into the agriculture imple- 
ment field, into (Continued on page 37) 
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The need for credit research 


by EDWARD L. LLOYD, Chief, Market Data Section, U. S. Department of Commerce 


National organization has been in 

existence, credit per se as well as 

credit management has been lustily 
praised as the corrector of all evils in 
our social and economic order, the 
builder of our system of social com- 
munication, the cure for depression and 
the purveyor of cultural progress. Op- 
posing the extremists who hold these 
views are those just as extreme who 
have loudly proclaimed credit as the 
evil that has perverted and stultified 
our socio-economic progress, and af- 
firm that it will lead ultimately to the 
annihilation of cultural advancement. 

My object in this article is that 
of looking at credit management from 
an unbiased and constructive point of 
view, of considering its importance in 
present day life, of examining equip- 
ment needed by the Credit Manager, 
and of seeing what the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, with 
the assistance of your Association, can 
do to supply this need. 

Serious reflection clearly shows the 
importance of credit and the prominent 
role it plays in the economic life of 
the individual and of the nation. How 
vital it is to modern business is clearly 
seen when one considers that about 
50 per cent of all retail stores grant 
credit and that one-third of all retail 
sales are made on a credit basis. In 
certain types of retail establishments 


Fy Nason the forty years that your 
uu 


the proportion, of course, is much’ 


larger. Approximately 70 per cent of 
all wholesalers make a practice of 
granting credit. The census of Ameri- 
can Business for 1933 discloses that 82 
per cent of the total sales of wholesale 
credit granting firms was an a credit 
basis. When we examine specific 
trades, we find that those for Clothing 
and Furnishings, Dry Goods, Electri- 
cal Goods, General Merchandise, 
Hardware, Lumber and Building Ma- 
terials Dealers, Machinery Equip- 
ment and Supplies, Paper and its Prod- 
ucts and Plumbing and Heating 


Equipment, each made more than 90 
per cent of their sales in credit grant- 
ing establishments. ; 

It is also interesting to note that 90 
percent of all sales of exporters was 
made by credit granting firms and that 
86 percent of their sales was on a 
credit basis. Sixty-seven percent of the 
total exporters’ sales was made by 
credit granting institutions and the 
sales on a credit basis by these 
institutions amounted to 79 percent. 

When we think of the relation of 
credit to the entire economic system, 
we observe it as one of the chief in- 
struments by which the production of 
goods and the consumption of them 
are kept in some semblance of balance. 
Credit is a promise to pay money at 
a future date, something used instead 
of actual dollars and as such is as im- 
portant a factor in economic activity as 
is actual currency in circulation. 





With the’ publication in this 
issue of the manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ collection and sales 
survey, the Department of Com- 
merce and the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men approach the 
end of the first year in this work. 


In January, 1936, this survey 
was begun. After some months 
of trial surveys, publication began 
in Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment in May, 1936. The coupon 
with this article is intended for the 
use of firms desiring to join this 
cooperative effort. This month's 
survey appears on pages 14, 15, 


and 16. 





Neither the individual, the corpora- 
tion, nor the government would be 
able to function without credit. It, 
with currency, is the life blood of an 
exchange economy. The individual 
finances his doctor’s bill, his home, his 


food; the retailer borrows from the 
wholesaler so that he not only may 
have goods available at the consumers’ 
beck and call but that in many cases, 
he in turn may sell to the consumer 
on credit. The manufacturer uses cred- 
it for obtaining capital equipment, 
and also for carrying the wholesaler. 
Governments finance regular functions 
as well as those of an emergency na- 
ture by borrowing. 

As you all know, credit assumes a 
myriad of forms, but fundamentally 
there is no essential difference between 
them. The basic problem is that of 
intelligent credit granting, fair and 
equitable rates, and equally intelligent 
collections. During the recent depres- 
sion much was written and said about 
“too much credit” or “too little cred- 
it” as the cause of our ills. To me, 
these discussions of whether we should 
have more or less credit are not as 
significant as the problems involved in 
the intelligent use and granting of it. 

Intelligent credit management is 
vital. It is only through better manage- 
ment that certain wastes which now 
characterize this phase of our distri- 
bution mechanism, can be eliminated 
or reduced. 

The concept of a credit manager 
should be much broader than that now 
held by many business men. He is not 
an individual who sits behind a desk 
and, on the basis of hypothetical con- 
ditions, decides whether this or that 
individual or firm should or should 
not be a credit customer of his organi- 
zation. Personal contact with those 
with whom we have business relations 
is one of today’s great needs in business 
and to all of our statistical analyses, 
which are of great importance, we 
must add the human element. 

The progressive manager of credit 
should be one who has met the trade, 
knows what they are thinking and how 
they operate; one who has a vital 
understanding of conditions as they 
actually are, and the ability of main- 
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taining the desirable and remedying 
the unprofitable accounts and terri- 
tories. A recent example of the need 
for personal contact in credit manage- 
ment was brought out as a result of 
the devastating floods last Spring. 
Many retailers in the flood areas were 
left with nothing upon which to con- 
tinue operations except their own in- 
tegrity and their records as business 
men. In such a case the credit man- 
ager who knew his clients, who had 
personally visited with them, and who 
had observed the efficiency of their 
organizations and operations was cer- 
tainly in an advantageous position. 

The credit manager of today also 
must go beyond thinking of credit 
granting only; he must think in terms 
of production and sales as well. What 
help can you as credit managers give 
your firms in deciding what goods 
should be produced and which stocked ? 
What effect does the “right” prod- 
uct have upon your sales and upon 
sales of your customers who buy this 
fast-moving, wanted item? Do your 
customers know what items increase 
their stock turn-over? Do they pay 
their accounts promptly due to this in- 
creased turn? If they do not know, 
what is your credit or sales depart- 
ment doing about it? Do you as cred- 
it managers assist in the solution of 
these problems by supplying data per- 
tinent to them? 


The answers to these and many 
other questions are found in facts as- 
sembled and analyzed by a credit exec- 
utive with a broad concept of the job 
to be done. 

The credit manager should be one 
of the organization’s best salesmen. If 
he is awake to potential purchasers 
who are desirable from a credit point 
of view, he becomes a valuable source 
of information to the sales department, 
and can handle such customers’ appli- 
cations for accounts more promptly. 
Good credit management which assists 
in securing the maximum number of 
profitable sales at the smallest credit 
loss to the organization, is a_ vital 
factor in efficient business. 

You will note that I said maximum 
number of profitable sales, not maxi- 
mum number of sales, and with the 
smallest bad debt loss, not no bad debt 
losses. Good credit business is not the 
securing of 100% collections, with- 
out regard for the effect of such a 
record upon sales volume. 

The credit manager’s importance 
will be further accentuated with the 
continued revival of general business 
activity. The present upward move- 
ment of business has brought with it 
an intensification of the competitive 
problems arising from efforts to secure 
a representative share of the consum- 
er’s dollar. The struggle is not only 
one of competition within your own 


trade but includes competition with 
other trades as groceries, motor ve- 
hicles, apparel, amusements, etc. Many 
phases of this competition will center 
upon credit practices and will become 
the problem of the credit executive. 
The solution of these is found in his 
own judgment based upon the facts 
at his disposal. These facts can only 
be secured through market research. 

The reality of the present econom- 
ic recovery is reflected in the various 
available statistical series which are de- 
signed to measure business activity. 
These data for August reveal that 
while business in general was slightly 
below the new high level of the re- 
covery period reached in July, it was 
considerably above that of a year ago. 

The advance in general business 
activity is shown in the fact that in- 
dustrial production has risen 22 per- 
cent from August 1935, freight car 
loadings have increased 17 percent and 
building construction jumped 71 per- 
cent. 

Over five hundred manufacturers 
reporting in the joint study conducted 
by your Association and the Bureau 
showed sales of $216,308,000 for 
August*1936. These sales were 18 per- 
cent above August of last year. The 
greatest gains for this period were 
shown by Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turers and Stone, Clay & Glass Man- 
ufacturers who registered. increases of 
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Announcing: the second Tregoe 





memorial prize essay contest 


Tregoe, Executive Manager of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men for fifteen years, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men is 
announcing the details of the second 
J. H. Tregoe Memorial Prize Essay 
Competition. 


nt tribute to the late J. Harry 
\ 


I. WHo 1s ELIGIBLE: 

For Class A prizes, any student or 
former student in the National Insti- 
tute of Credit is eligible. 

For Class B prizes, any student in 
the junior or senior classes of schools 
of commerce or business administration 
in recognized colleges or universities is 
eligible. 

No employee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men nor any of its 
local affiliated units is eligible for the 
competition. 


II. Prizes: 
Class A 
RH Fad fark pare ae $100 
DE -... duis abe hae 40 
RN 3 Ceres Sto 20 
EE? oi bs cau uakcd aan 10 


Honorable Mention — Fifth to 
Tenth inclusive: 1 copy, 1937 edition 


“Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws,” for each place winner. 
Class B 
Se a at Pe awakwd $100 
BNET hel die gules baie oe 40 
ee ke hil 20 
ee ie. 5 neh ee 10 


Honorable Mention — Fifth to 
Tenth inclusive: 1 copy, 1937 edition 
“Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws,” for each place winner. 


III. THesis SuBJECTS: 

Contestants have a choice of sub- 
jects relating to any phase of credit 
practice or policy or showing the re- 
lationship and importance of credit to 
the general business and economic life. 


IV. Basis or AWARDS: 


The following are among the fac- 
tors which will be considered in con- 
ferring the prizes: 

(1) The intelligence and under- 
standing of credit and its importance 
as shown by the contestant in choosing 
his subject. 

(2) Indication given of a knowledge 
of basic principles and practices in the 
field of credit. 

(3) Indication that the contestant 
has an adequate conception of the re- 
lationship of credit to general business. 

(4) Indication shown of construc- 
tive thought by the contestant on credit 
problems. 

(5) Clearness and directness in 
presentation of the subject matter. 

(6) Neatness, orderliness and 
method of expression. 


V. ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS: 

The awards will be announced at 
the 42nd Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
at Chicago, Illinois, in June, 1937. 
Announcement will also be made in the 
June issue of Credit and Financial 
Management. 


VI. GENERAL RULES FOR THE CON- 
TEST: 


(1) All manuscripts submitted 
must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
with at least one extra copy submitted. 
This second copy may be a carbon. 

(2) The maximum length of the 
manuscript is to be 4,000 words. 

(3) Those intending to compete for 
prizes should submit the attached blank 
to the National Association of Credit 
Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York, be- 
fore March 1, 1937. 

(4) All theses to be eligible for 
prizes must be in the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men offices, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, not later than 
Thursday, April 15, 1937. All manu- 
scripts should be sent by registered 
mail. 


(5) Pages must be securely fastened 
at the top. The name and address of 
the contestant together with designa- 
tion of business or school connection 
must be typewritten at the top of the 
first page. The name of the contestant 
only (for identification purposes) must 
appear on the top of each succeeding 
page. The manuscript must be accom- 
panied by a letter of transmittal signed 
by the contestant. 


VII. Pus.icaTion: 

(1) The thesis winning first prize 
in each class will be published in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

(2) The right is reserved to pub- 
lish any other of the theses submitted 
in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

(3) No manuscripts will be returned 
to the writers. 

To facilitate handling of essays and 
preparations for the competition, the 
coupon below should be sent to Mr. 
David A. Weir, Assistant Executive 
Manager, National Association of 
Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York. 

Submission of the coupon is not a 
requirement for consideration of a 
manuscript but it is earnestly requested 
by the Board of Judges of all those 
intending to participate. 

Mr. David A. Weir 
National Association of Credit Men 
One Park Avenue, New York 


I desire to inform you that I will 
submit a manuscript in the second 
J. H. Tregoe Memorial Essay Com- 
petition in accordance with the contest 
requirements outlined above. 
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42 percent and 39 percent, respect- 
ively. 

It is also encouraging to note that 
the collections of these same manu- 
facturers during the month, in relation 
to accounts outstanding at the begin- 
ning of the month, were 81 percent, 
as compared with 78 percent for 


August 1935. 





both urban and rural sections of the 
country. Such sales increased 11 per- 
cent in metropolitan districts and 13 
percent in small town and rural re- 
gions. 

The farmer and his neighbors have 
played no small part in retail trade 
recovery. Some interesting indexes 
have recently been made public by the 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES REPORTED MONTHLY TO THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND Domestic COMMERCE 


7—Percentage changes from— 


Number firms Corresponding Previous 
Month reporting Sales month, 1935 month, 1936 
a ie i eas ae 579 $145,922,000 +11.6 + 29 
EE LS, csnSeeneenen'e 561 155,364,000 +13.3 — 0.2 
DN HA wins co slaeicwts F405 582 153,547,000 +13.0 +14.5 
BR Rint Ree oteekaskas ss 568 178,893,000 +15.7 + 6.8 
SN SsS nic ice sabe Fare ee 588 200,636,000 +18.1 — 0.1 
MESS: Sips odes ehuaieneees 543 178,664,000 +32.8 + $.$ 
EN bikin ns 9 Seah ie bee 568 225,633,000 +34.2 + 6.1 
ONE 555550. S eae eka oe 528 .216,308,000 +18.4 + 0.9 
DINE. cc kaxtecs sss 585 243,070,000 +25.5 + 3.5 


The volume of wholesale trade has 
shown a satisfactory increase for each 
month of the year as compared with a 
year ago. For August, a total gain of 
about 14 percent was recorded for 
nearly eleven hundred reporting firms. 
Since January, the earliest month for 
which figures are available, increases 
ranged from about 3 percent in May 
to over 21 percent for July. Addition- 
al significance is given these figures 
when we consider that wholesale 
prices for August covering 784 com- 
modities showed only an aggregate 
increase of about 1% percent from 
last year. 


Department of Commerce which show 
the trend of rural spending from 1929 
to date for four major regions of the 
country.. A comparison for the first 
half of the year indicates that sales in 
the Far West are now larger than in 
1929, in the South they are only 
slightly below, while the East lacks 
only 9 percent and the Middle West 
24 percent of the 1929 totals. 

I have attempted to portray the 
importance of the credit manager and 
to show that business activity has in- 
creased and with it his responsibilities. 
Because of this each of you. needs 
more definite detailed and specific 


WHOLESALE SALES REPORTED MONTHLY TO THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND 
Domestic COMMERCE 


Number firms 


Month reporting 
i oa sce ANA ERS he 577 
SES arene se 983 
I H0ass bocce Wis 5 we ein eee 1045 
PE bel ale ke snes oye eos 1075 
eS ee er ie 1223 
a oe ee 1090 
NE Teas Seka whee wR 1212 
EE rT 1059 
DOE . cs iuhochwws ses 1176 


In the field of retail trade, the data, 
are equally encouraging. It has been 
estimated by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association that general retail 
sales throughout the country in 1936 
will reach a recovery point of approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the retail vol- 
ume in 1929. As indicated by the fig- 
ures of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and by 
the Department of Commerce sales 
for the first nine months of this year 
were substantially above those for the 
corresponding period of last year in 


Percentage changes from— 


Corresponding Previous 
Sales month, 1935 month, 1936 
$49,641,000 +10.1 — 42 
101,320,000 + 48 — 5.5 
121,266,000 12.0 +14.6 
124,769,000 6.1 — 2.4 
139,439,000 ++ 29 — 0.5 
128,902,000 +18.8 + 1.7 
158,844,000 +21.4 + 8.3 
149,948,000 +13.7 t 3.4 
172,003,000 +17.9 7.5 


data about your own industry. You 
need information that can be used as 
a tool in management. 

If each of you could know what 
was happening to sales by wholesalers 
and by manufacturers in your industry 
for the current month, for the cor- 
responding month of a year ago, and 
for the previous month, and if you 
could secure this information current- 
ly, you would have additional means 
for guiding and controlling your op- 
erations. 

Such information, with a sufficient 
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number of cooperating reporters, could 
be broken down by types of establish- 
ments, and possibly by departments or 
commodities. These data would make 
available an average figure, which, 
when compared with your own opera- 
tions, would clearly disclose whether 
or not you were securing the share 
of the present business recovery which 
is rightfully yours. 

If there were added to this infor- 
mation a monthly record of stocks of 
goods on hand and percentage of col- 
lections on accounts receivable, you 
would have a more adequate check on 
your buying policies and on the effi- 
ciency of your credit department. The 
need for credit information becomes 
urgent when one considers that whole- 
salers in 1933 extended to retailers 
about 18% billion dollars of credit. 
With such an investment in accounts 
receivable, which is undoubtedly larg- 
er at the present time, it becomes es- 
sential that you possess all possible 
facts about credit changes in your 
trade. This is necessary not only to 
protect you against the loss of such an 
investment but to reduce to a mini- 
mum the cost of carrying it. With a 
guide to collection officiency, such as 
the one suggested, you have a means 
of measuring the rate of turnover in 
receivables. 

If you could secure these data not 
only for the nation, but further brok- 
en down for the various geographical 
regions and for the larger metropoli- 
tan areas, their value would be ma- 
terially enhanced. With such data 
you could determine whether your 
own operations were higher or low- 
er, better or worse than the average 
in your line of trade and in your own 
region or city. 

With an accumulation of data an 
adequate measurement of the seasonal 
variation in your industry could be 
made. These wholesalers’ and manu- 
facturers’ reports, when combined with 
the Bureau’s retail studies, provide ac- 
curate information as to the condition 
of the markets in which the wholesaler 
and manufacturer buys and sells, there- 
by making available a more depend- 
able basis for the planning of future 
business. 

To the statistical analysis of your 
own credit experience the Department 
of Commerce hopes to add statistics 
of common experience in your trade, 
which, when considered in the light 
of your own (Continued on page 30) 
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Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


WHOLESALERS in 20 kinds of business October 1936 






ait Sales reported Seieidinal Percent* a collections dur- 
umber o Oct. 1936 percent- umber of | ing month to accounts receiv- 
Kinds of business firms age change from: Thousands of dollars firms able at_beginning of month 
reprice = | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. ] Sept. | Teporting |" "Median percentages 
1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 Oct. 1936 |Oct. 1935|Sept. 1936 
iO SRNR ease cie dN ene v ce tee Seed (INTs ce cic e003 62 : 2,166 2,400 31 64.0 59.9 60.0 
Clothing and furnishings except shoes..................... 20 —10.0 1,967 2,468 9 47.0 45.0 46.4 
Shoes and I eta ceca. cae sss cic ecin owt 41 —10.1 15,268 17,981 15 57.0 50.0 38.8 
I I a oo 55 0 2 oe 530 onus saeceee sari 97 + 6.8 13,435 14,374 28 83.2 86.8 83.5 
PM Uuie teat sausuescen lees dco cet dss cbnccsevnposcses 92 — 0:8 16,113 19,403 29 47.0 45.1 44.7 
Electrical a hake nae eip a oni 0.460 ie o(9.06'¥6 s 94 + 6.3 6,847 8,483 29 81.5 80.3 78.0 
Farm products (consumer ba tpge pe RR 28 + 8.9 3,481 3,705 27 98.0 109.0 99.0 
Furniture and housefur: i PiventaldWebeslins <nccccue 36 + 2.1 2,114 2,814 12 54.8 49.2 52.5 
Groceries and foods, except farm products................. 278 — 0.5 38,233 39,664 197 101.0 96.0 97.0 
INGUIN PRUE III oo oc ccc acc coscncccccoccsccece 19 +21.2 5,637 5,276 17 127.8 139.0 125.1 
ac dis ic vue Renew iehwns.s'sinesd <b 0000s 142 +11.8 16,441 18,573 40 56.4 52.5 50.4 
URN GUID NOIR, «5c cow cnccccccvccccceseccccceses 15 + 2.6 642 850 — — — — 
Lumber and building material.....................02e0008 15 +19.0 908 1,081 14 60.5 65.8 60.5 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical. .... 31 +21.9 2,547 3,112 26 74.1 65.2 68.4 
, chitch athe hda twee pi cttesdiatwhenteddzacwewet, 10 +18.1 434 493 6 72.6 69.3 67.5 
ew a a vis Sobeina eee Seb Tals cache oubia 10 + 3.9 2,955 3,289 8 56.2 55.6 56.8 
Paper and its products............. eile Atenas San ahaa 71 + 5.7 4,339 4.665 36 76.0 72.3 74.3 
Petroleum and its products.............++++:- ea aaneew Fed =~ = — — — — — _ 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies........... 36 +11.1 2,085 2,514 32 65.5 62.0 61.0 
Eee ee 14 + 4.3 1,659 1,623 14 111.6 104.2 106.6 
Miscellaneous, total............... ee 35 +.1 7,432 8,065 34 72.0 66.2 69.3 
Leather and leather goods™. ..................0.0.ee cece - - = = — — _ _ 
Beer, wines and spirituous liquors**..................... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — 
NOR ind Se ie a eae ar 1,146 + 3.5 166,519 144,703 160,833 604 77.0 75.0 75.2 





*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable 


a“ sens of month. The wide differences existing between the percentages for various kinds of business are due principally to variations in terms 
es. 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately ; figures now included with Miscellaneous. 





Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


MANUFACTURERS in 15 industries October 1936 


Sales reported 
Number of "Oct. 1936 percent- 
Industry firms e change from: 


Percent* of collections dur- 
Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 
Thousands of dollars firms able at_beginning of month 













reporting ——————S_—_——| reporting Medi 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. : a OAD Percentages 
antes 1935 1936. | 1936 1935 1936 | Collections 15571936 | Oct. 1938 Sept. 1936 

Food and kindred products, total. ........................ 104 — 8.8 —10.9 25,190 27,618 98 120.5 109.0 114.0 
Confectionery and flavoring extracts.................. 16 +23.7 +18.9 3,047 2,463 13 122.0 104.0 130.0 
Flour, cereals and other grain mill products.......... 16 —11.5 —17.7 6,636 7,496 15 135.0 114.0 114.0 
EN SEEM Ae ae 17 + 5.7 — 4.5 5,524 5,228 16 113.9 156.5 165.4 
Textiles and their products, total’.. Sra told bs starersahacnAcais steieae 79 +13.7 + 3.4 18,574 16,343 72 72.5 74.2 66.0 
Clothing, men’s, except hats......................0.. 20 +14.4 — 4.7 3,876 3,387 16 62.0 60.4 57.9 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery 18 + 4.5 + 8.8 2,281 2,183 17 70.0 77.2 63.7 
I Sor ee 15 + 4.4 + 2.6 3,511 3.363 15 67.0 69.3 66.0 
ies o's sc abba cenbecs acs veeen ws 25 +27.3 + 4.0 2,577 2,024 26 67.0 62.8 66.8 
IR rt LS, ova: cupanecisigeessacess Sade had 17 +20.8 + 3.5 1,989 1,647 19 60.0 57.0 63.9 
Lumber, timber and other miscellaneous forest products! 8 +56.0 + 5.9 588 377 7 81.0 78.0 68.0 
Paper and allied products, total.......... Sie naka wala ace 45 +16.8 + 5.6 10,608 9,084 43 95.0 91.5 93.3 
Paper, writing, book, ete. ............ccce..-0:: ae eee 11 +14.3 + 4.2 4,042 3,536 11 95.0 90.0 92.0 
Paper boxes and other paper products................. 34 +18.3 + 6.5 6,566 5,548 32 95.5 93.5 94.7 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ............... 10 +13.4 +12.3 769 678 9 69.6 69.0 63.7 
Chemicals and allied products, total...................... 46 + 4.3 +10.9 10,902 10,452 41 . 73.3 70.8 69.5 
Paints and varnishes.............. attend Rate inaee hss 1 22 + 3.8 — 5.0 2,408 2,320 21 53.0 53.0 55.0 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines........... 15 + 6.1 +39.0 4,52 4,269 12 89.0 85.3 87.4 
oe a a a pe 13 +15.2 + 7.4 61,104 53,030 12 76.2 80.6 79.8 
a esis 0c 6 kebab pens ee cine gs pais 8 +14.8 + 1.5 2,995 2,610 7 77.8 76.5 70.9 
Leather and its products, total...........................- 32 + 4.0 —16.1 9,181 8,828 31 64.0 "66.2 50.0 
Elo wad soe ce 5 Sais Neue hand ok é tees 22 + 2.8 —21.4 7,183 6,985 21 50.0 48.0 45.5 
Pe RRO POTN o0n+ 002400000 o00 nese s0: 17 +35.5 +10.3 8,064 5,953 21 80.5 90.4 83.0 

D> ins acehndcn chee Gee's doce seonesece oe _ —- _ — — - _— _— _ 
Tron and steel and their products, total............... anne 50 +38.5 +10.1 43,852 31,667 49 84.9 88.0 84.0 
Ri aries nh o6ccbneccdcdncdcanee > ; 11 +42.9 + 4.4 1,859 1,301 10 87.5 83.5 83.8 

Stoves, ranges, and steam heating apparatus**....... _ _ _ _ — _— — — — 
Other iron and steel products. ..............0.8.0-005- 39 +38.3 +10.4 41,993 30,366 39 84.5 89.4 87.4 
Non-ferrous metals and their products..................+: 11 +20.7 +12.5 3,770 3,124 11 74.4 75.0 65.8 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment, total 52 +33 .4 + 8.5 28,256 21,185 46 78.9 74.1 72.9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies.......... 18 +30.3 +11.7 19,808 15,201 16 82.3 88.6 84.5 
Other machinery; diem products.......... Peuas ae as 34 +41.2 + 1.6 8,448 5,984 30 73.0 63.6 69.1 
ORIN ialabgnkgis cs Soa0sesvrasqecvnreessoses 15 +14.9 | +22.5 5.504 4,790 13° 94.4 88.8 92.1 
Ea er ee 35 +23 .5 — 2.6 4,779 3,869 34 79.5 74.3 74.6 
Nan ch Shes on ccton ed gdials bh ee 542 +17.3 + 4.5 236,125 201,255 225,991 513 80.9 80.5 80.0 





*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts 
receivable at beginning of month. 


**I nsufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with industry group total. 


1Figures in the October 31 release for this group should have read as follows: September 1936 sales $22,768; September 1935 sales $20,610; August 1936 sales 
$23,587. Percentage change in September 1936 sales over September. 1935, +10,5; over August 1936, —3.5. 


2Figures in the October 31 release for this group should have read as follows: September 1936 sales $232,780; September 1935 sales $184,863; August 1936 
sales $226,567. Percentage change in September 1936 sales over September 1935, +25.9; over August 1936, +2.7. 
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The business thermometer: 


Manufacturers and wholesalers sales and collec- 


tions show rise over year ago in October, 1936 


Marked gains in total net sales 
Ss and a higher rate of collections on 
accounts receivable in October 
1936 as compared with October a 
year ago were reported by manufac- 
turers in the monthly joint study of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 

Total net sales of 542 manufacturers 
throughout the country registered an 
increase of over 17 percent in October 
1936 from October 1935. Without 
adjustment for seasonal. influences, Oc- 
tober 1936 sales registered. an increase 
of over 4 percent from September of 
this year. 

Total sales increased in October 
1936 over the same month last year for 
all of 15 industry groups shown in the 
report excepting food and kindred 
products. The increases ranged from 
4.3 percent for chemicals and allied 
products to over 38 percent for iron and 
steel and their products. Increases in 
October 1936 sales over October 1935 
for stone, clay, and glass products, 
and machinery also were high, each ex- 
ceeding 30 percent. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 513 
manufacturers were slightly higher for 
October 1936 than for October a year 
ago and September of this year. Dur- 
ing October this year the manufac- 
turers reporting collected 80.9 percent 
of their accounts receivable outstand- 
ing on the first of that month as com- 
pared with 80.5 percent collected dur- 
ing October last year and 80 percent 
collected during September of this year. 

In reflecting the average experience 
of the reporting establishments the 
median percentage has been selected as 
the most suitable average. This aver- 
age gives equal weight to all firms re- 
gardless of the volume of business done 
as the figure is obtained by arranging 
the individual collection percentages in 
order of size and selecting the middle 
item. This procedure tends to mini- 


mize fluctuations. 

Nine of the 15 industry groups 
shown reported a higher average col- 
lection percentage for October 1936 
than for October 1935. The food and 
kindred products and forest products 
groups registered the greatest relative 
increases in collections over this period. 

The highest collection percentages 
were reported by flour, cereals and 
other grain mill products manufactur- 
ers, the figures for each of the three 
months covered exceeding 100 percent, 
indicating that customers of these firms 
took less than 30 days on the average 
to pay for their purchases. The per- 
centage of 135 for October 1936 in- 
dicates that the accounts owing to 
these firms on October 1 were paid on 
an average of 22 days. 

Value of wholesale trade increased 
noticeably in October 1936 from Oc- 
tober 1935 and collections on accounts 
receivable were made at a higher rate 
over this period, according to reports 
of wholesalers in the monthly joint 
study. 

Total net sales of 1,146 reporting 
wholesalers increased about 15 percent 
in October 1936 from October 1935, a 
continuation of a change recorded for 
every month of this year over the cor- 
responding month of last year. Without 
adjustment for seasonal influences, Oc- 
tober 1936 sales registered an increase 
of over 3 percent from September of 
this year. 

All of the wholesale trade groups 
shown in this report had increased 
sales in October this year over the 
same month last year with durable and 
semi-durable goods showing the most 
favorable improvement and consump- 
tion goods the least favorable improve- 
ment. The increases ranged from 2 
percent for tobacco and its products to 
48.9 percent for machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. Lumber and build- 
ing material, furniture, and jewelry 
wholesalers averaged increases in sales 
of over 35 percent. In comparison 


with September 1936, 16 of the groups 
showed increases and 4 showed de- 
creases. The decreases were negligible 
in degree, 2 percent and less for gro- 
ceries and drugs and ranging around 
10 percent for clothing and furnish- 
ings and shoes. 

Results presented separately by cer- 
tain geographical regions indicate that 
sales in October as compared with Oc- 
tober a year ago increased in most all 
sections of the country for the whole- 
sale trade groups shown. Increases 
greatly in excess of the average for 
certain trades were shown in a number 
of regions, particularly in the East 
North Central States and Pacific 
States. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted for 604 
wholesalers were higher in October 
this year than in October last year and 
in September this year. In October 
1936, 77 percent of accounts receivable 
were collected as compared with 75 per- 
cent for October a year ago and 75.2 
percent for September 1936. 

As in the case of wholesalers the 
median percentage was selected as the 
most suitable average to employ in re- 
flecting the average collection. 

Fifteen of the 19 wholesale groups 
reporting showed a higher average col- 
lection percentage for October 1936 
than for October 1935. The greatest 
relative increases in collections from a 
year ago were registered by shoe, and 
machinery, equipment and _ supply 
wholesalers. 

The highest collection percentages 
were shown by the meats and meat 
products group, the median collection 
figures being 127.8 percent for October 
and 125.1 percent for September this 
year and 139 percent for October last 
year. These percentages indicate that 
customers of these firms took less than 
thirty days, on the average, to pay for 
their purchases. 

Detailed figures are presented in the 
following tables and charts: 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN SALES OF 542 MANUFACTURERS PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN SALES OF 1146 WHOLESALERS I> 
IN 15 INDUSTRIES 20 KINDS OF BUSINESS 


OCTOBER 1936 COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 1935 OCTOBER 1936 COMPARED WITH .OCTOBER 1935 


INDUSTRY % Decrease KIND OF BUSINESS 


: 0 Machinery, eqmt. & Supplies. 
Iron & steel & their products. +38.5 Lamber and building materiel 


Stone, clay & glass products. .+35.5 Dieta htiieat 
Moby., notinel. Trnsp. Eqmt.+33 .4 


Non-ferr. mtls. & their prods.+-20.7 
Paper and allied products. ...+16.8 


Textiles and their products. .+-13. ve prod. Gummee goods). 
Print. & pub. & alliedindus.. . Paints and varnishes 
Chemicals & allied products. .+ 4. Drugs and drug sundries 


Leather and its preduets..... prquventiteguetants 

Meat and meat products 

Soctend Mhibchebsieabe. . Cithg. & frnshgs., exc. shoes... 
Shoes and other footwear... . 


Source: Marketing Research Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting WHOLE- 


SALERS in 8 kinds of business, by geographic regions October 1936 


(Results shown only for those trades having a sufficient number of reports for one or more regions*) 


Sales reported Percent of collections dur- 
Number of |" Oet. 1936 Number of ins month to accounts receiv- 
Kind of business and region firms cha: firms able at beginning of month 
oon Oct Oct. sept. be rorrrmd Median percentages 
1935 1936 1935 Oct. 1936 | Oct. 1935 |Sept. 1936 
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East North Central +50.0 
Pacific +10.1 
Shoes and other footwear, total + 5.9 
BRD OMEN. 50 ncnsina oss 0'2 0s $509 60.0 s0sSedeeseeben 
Drugs and drug sundries, total 
East North Central 
South Atlantic 
West South Central 
Pacific 
Dry goods, total 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Ris casks cis bs 5h 0% obese 
Electrical goods, total 
las noe SKK ; 
East North Central 
South Atlantic 
Groceries and foods, total 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central. 
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*States comprising regions: New England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 
Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania) 
East North Central (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin) 
West North Central (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota) * 
South Atlantic (Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 
East South Central (Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee) 
West South Central Crna, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas) 
Mountain (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming) 
Pacific (California, Oregon, Washington) 
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Western leaders endorse 


the Development Program 


E. L. Blaine, Jr., Vice President, 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Seattle Association of Credit Men 


The Development Program proposed 
for the National Association of Credit 
Men appears to me to be most worthy 
and timely. Originating as a mere sug- 
gestion for future consideration, it has 
received the instant and unanimous en- 
dorsement of the National Board of 
Directors, the National Convention at 
Richmond, the National Past Presi- 
dents and of practically all Local 
Boards who have considered it. 

The expansion of our legislative 
work is of vital necessity to shape new 
credit legislation to fit the business de- 
velopments of the past few years and 
to prevent much unsound legislation 
being proposed in this period of debtor- 
psychology. 

The development of credit research 
work is most timely because of the 
wealth of ‘material available for such 
research as a result of the conditions 
of the past few years. The lessons of 
such research should be very valuable 
to credit men as a guide for the future. 

The expansion of our educational 
activities is necessary to properly train 
the host of new credit men that will be 
needed to care for the expanding busi- 
ness of many new firms, as well as 
our older organizations. 

The expansion of Credit Interchange 
will furnish the much-needed coverage 
to make this cheapest and most accurate 
type of credit information complete. 

The expansion in other lines contem- 
plated in the complete program will, 
for the small investment asked of each 
member, return in dividends many, 
many times the cost. 

Continuation of fraud prevention 
upon the splendid foundation already 
created will insure the expansion of this 
service, which has already paid back 


to business in recovered assets more 
than the total cost of the work. 


D. |. Bosschart, President, 

Eng Skell Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Past Director, National Association of 


Credit Men 


Why am I for the Development 
Program? Because, first, it is sound— 
second, it is the businesslike thing to 
do—and third, it answers a demand 
for an additional and a more expansive 
service on the part of the National 
Association of Credit Men. We owe 
it to industry to keep abreast of the 
times in credit work, and industry owes 
it to itself to maintain a sound credit 
structure in this country. 


A. W. Groth, Vice President, 

The First National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon 

Director, National 
Credit Men 


The nation-wide campaign for con- 
structive credit development grew out 
of the seed of thought planted by 
Henry H. Heimann at the Richmond 
Convention. In order to keep abreast 
of the times, the members of the As- 
sociation conceived the idea that a 
constructive program should be de- 
veloped. The campaign to “Guard the 
Nation’s Profits” was decided upon. 

Timed to coincide with the present 
business recovery, this drive to reduce 
the nation’s staggering credit loss of a 
billion dollars annually, features an ex- 
pansion of the Association’s legislative, 
educational, research, credit  inter- 
change, collection, adjustment and busi- 
ness service work—all designed to pro- 
mote sound credit practices and prevent 
credit losses. 

The results of the campaign will 
bring about better extension of credit, 
thereby increasing profits. 


Association of 


W. S. Gruger, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Imperial Candy Company, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Vice President, National Association 


of Credit Men 


The Development Program of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
as outlined at the Richmond Conven- 
tion, later developed by the National 
Association and then endorsed by the 
National -Board of Directors, is the 
most forward-looking step taken by our 
Association in many years and will 
be far-reaching in its effect on the 
credit structure of business in general. 
The general expansion in business de- 
mands a-broader and more thorough 
service, a wider coverage of Credit In- 
terchange and several other activities 
which this timely program makes pos- 
sible. 

I predict prompt and whole-hearted 
support by the members of this pro- 
gram. 


E. D. Ross, President, 
Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland, Oregon 
Past President, National Association 


of Credit Men 


I am very much interested in the 
idea of a fund being raised to expand 
our Association’s credit activities. ‘The 
N. A. C. M. has demonstrated its ef- 
ficiency in handling the Fraud Pre- 
vention Fund and should proceed with 
this constructive task. 

An enlarged credit service to meet 
increasing upturn in business through- 
out the country should be provided. An 
extension of present credit interchange 
facilities and enactment of legislation 
affording maximum protection to the 
accounts receivable of the nation are 
both highly important. Research must 
be maintained if we keep pace with the 
times. 

Every Credit Manager, every busi- 
ness Executive must acknowledge that 
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such a fund will yield tangible profits 
in the conduct of his business. 


Ramel K. Sybert, 

Hage’s Ltd., San Diego, Calif., 

Director, National Association of Credit 
Men 


Here in the West, we have been 
reading and hearing a great deal of the 
Development Program of the National 
Association of Credit Men. I am tak- 
ing the liberty of expressing to you my 
individual sentiments, which are in full 
accord with this movement. 

A few years ago, the resistance to such 
a plan by business would have been 
noticeable. But today, with a healthier 
condition and a natural up-trend, and 
with renewed sales and production plan- 
ning, this program fits into the natural 
scheme. 

If, by such an expansion of facilities, 
credit granting and credit practices can 
be improved throughout’ the entire 
country, then the contemplated dollar 
cost per firm seems negligible. 


F.S. Walden, 
Vice President and Secretary, 
Strevell-Paterson Hardware Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Past Vice-President, 
National Association of Credit Men 


I am very much impressed with the 
Development Program of the National 
Association of Credit Men. We are 
on the threshold of a period of business 
expansion. We must have increasing 
facilities to handle the credit angle of 
business—a wider coverage of credit 
interchange,—establishment of a re- 
search department,—increased activity 
in legislative matters. I feel sure the 
business interests of the country will 
get back of the Association in its pro- 
posed efforts toward a more compre- 
hensive coverage and development of 
the credit field. 

If credit were properly controlled 
we would not experience serious de- 
pressions. Credit knowledge through 
education must go forward. 


R. C. Wilson, Vice President, 
The First National Bank, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Director, 
National Association of Credit Men 
The Development Program, which is 
being undertaken by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, will bring 
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Walsh-Healey Act not new; 


basically 45 year old idea, 


Reilly, Dept. of Labor, says. 


A thorough inquiry into current con- 
ditions in any industry affected by the 
Walsh-Healey Act will precede estab- 
lishment of minimum wage provisions 
governing bidders for Federal work 
under the statute, Gerard D. Reilly, 
acting administrator, Department of 
Labor, declared recently. 

Mr. Reilly denied the measure is a 
“little NRA,” but described it as a 
combination of the old Bacon-Davis 
Act, and the Eight Hour Law, ex- 
tended to the field of supply contrac- 
tors. 

Discussing the minimum wage pro- 
visions of the law, Mr. Reilly assured 
his hearers that public hearings, in 
which interested parties can present evi- 
dence, will be held in connection with 
the inquiries which will precede es- 
tablishment of wage provisions in any 
industry by the Secretary of Labor. 
Since it is the Secretary’s intention to 
take up industries in which oppressive 
conditions exist -first, it will be many 
months before minimum wages have 
been ascertained in every industry that 
supplies goods on government contracts, 
he added. 

“Until an applicable determination 
has been made by the Secretary of 
Labor,” he added, “members of an in- 
dustry bidding on a government con- 
tract will be required to conform only 
with the labor provisions of the act. 


real benefits to the Association member- 
ship and business men generally. The 
plan outlined will provide the necessary 
research to educate business men re- 
garding the cost of poor credit methods, 
emphasizing and proving the neces- 
sity of wider coverage for the inter- 
change of credit through the Credit 
Interchange Bureaus of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

The plan calls for national legislative 
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Even if a minimum wage decision is 
made before the contract is completed, 
it will not affect that particular con- 
tract since there had been no pertinent 
wage decision outstanding at the time 
of the invitation for bids.” 

The basic idea behind the Walsh- 
Healey Act, under which those bidding 
on Federal contracts in excess of $10,- 
000 are required to conform to wage, 
hour and other labor provisions, is not 
new, the speaker held. He pointed out 
that in 1891 Congress passed the Eight 
Hour Law, which set up a labor stand- 
ard of narrow scope on contracts for 
public works. The measure was 
broadened, he said, in 1912 and again 
during the war. In 1931, he explained, 
Congress passed the Bacon-Davis Act, 
applying on contracts for public build- 
ings in excess of $5,000. 

The speaker pointed out that, im- 
mediately after the collapse of the 
NRA, wage and labor standards among 
a number of government bidders were 
broken down, giving rise to a situation 
where at one time 37 per cent of those 
having government contracts had 
lengthened working hours or reduced 
wages among their workers. De- 
mands for some action to check the 
breaking down of labor standards 
among government contractors re- 
sulted, he concluded, in anactment of 
the Walsh-Healey law. 


action, which will tend to coordinate 
and stabilize legislation relating to 
credit and business problems in all of 
the States of the Union. 


If our members will study the plan 
outlined thoroughly and conscientious- 
ly, they will be at once convinced of 
the great benefits to be received by 
them through the work which will be 
financed by the Development Program. 
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SPEED—with fewer motions 


The short-cut way is simple and practical. It 
saves operations in handling both small and 
large amounts. With fewer motions, the work 
goes faster. With less to do, there is less 
chance for error. ~ 


Let the Burroughs representative show you in 
your own office and on your own work what 
these savings can actually mean to you. 
Telephone the local Burroughs office or write 
for free, illustrated booklet entitled ‘‘Short- 
Cuts that Save Valuable Time.’’ 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MEU LID Is ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
™ CASH REGISTERS * TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS * SUPPLIES 


On the Short-Cut Keyboard 
peememems there is no cipher key. Ciphers 
always print automatically. 


The amount 10.00 was written by depressing the 
“1”? and the motor bar—both in one operation! 


On the Short-Cut Keyboard 
two or more keys can be de- 
pressed at one time. Thus, 5.36 
was written by depressing the ‘‘5’’, the ‘‘3’’, the 


‘6, and the motor bar—all in one operation! 


Four digit amounts are easily 
written the short-cut way. 
The ‘‘1”’, the ‘‘4’’, the ‘‘5”’, and 
the motor bar are depressed—all in one operation! 


The Short-Cut Keyboard saves 
Mem eMemems operations in writing larger 
amounts too. The ‘‘2’’, the 


**5”’, the “‘6’’, and the motor bar are depressed— 
all in one operation! 


Many operations can be saved 
in listing large amounts on the 
Short-Cut Keyboard. In this 
instance, the ‘‘6’’, the ‘‘7’’, and the ‘‘1’’ were 
depressed in the first operation; the ‘‘2’’, the ‘‘7’’, 
and the motor bar in the second operation. Thus, 


this large amount requires only two operations! 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit ¢ Financial Management 
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House of cards 


By EUGENE F. McAULIFFE, Assistant District 


Ever since the period when the 
human race reached that stage of 

i civilization which prompted aban- 
donment of the wide-open spaces, 

to reside in houses, it became a pleas- 
ant pastime of children to build Houses 
of Cards. In the years that I have 
been Assistant District Attorney in 
New York County, prosecuting cases 
entailing fraud in credit matters, a 
number of incidents have been observ- 
ed, which would lead me to believe 
that many merchants who submit finan- 
cial statements as a basis of obtaining 
credit, look upon these instruments 
as merely Houses of Cards. Alert 
credit executives in checking orders as 
they pass their desks or in opening new 
accounts doubtless could name many 
more instances in which they have 
found some financial statements sub- 


mitted by prospective customers to be . 


pure business fiction. 

From my long experience, I believe 
that credit executives should check the 
information submitted on financial 
statements very carefully so as to be 
sure that they do not find they are 
mere Houses of Cards when the final 
settlement day arrives. 

New York State has a statute mak- 
ing it a criminal offense to issue a false 
financial statement with the intent that 
it shall be relied on to obtain credit. 
However, it is up to the credit exec- 
utive to be sure that the information 
given in such financial statements is 
complete and that no loopholes are 
left open so as to release the person 
making the statements in case it is 
found necessary to prosecute him on a 
criminal charge. 

In this connection, I would like to 
point out some of the important things 
to re-check very carefully when con- 
sidering a financial statement which 
has been submitted as a basis of credit. 

Be sure the statement is dated and 
that it shows the condition of the busi- 
ness during a definite period. Also 


Attorney, New York County. 


that it is signed by a person in author- 
ity, that is, an officer, if the customer 
is a corporation; a partner, if it is a 
partnership; or, the proprietor, if the 
business is operated by an individual. 

The postal authorities will be in- 
terested if you can show that the 
statement was mailed to you in the 
regular course of. business as a basis 
of credit. If you can prove a state- 
ment has been received through the 
mails, it is always much easier to es- 
tablish a case of fraud than otherwise. 
The postal authorities are inclined to 
assist in such prosecutions where it is 
possible to show conclusively that the 
mails have been used in the course of 
the general fraud operations. 

While many credit executives are 
now asking the very pointed ques- 
tion as to who audited the books and 
who made up the statement, it is al- 
ways best to check the figures pre- 
sented in the columns set aside for list- 
ing assets and liabilities, so as to make 
sure from the figures offered that the 
financial statement is not merely an 
estimate of the condition of the busi- 
ness covered. An excellent point to 
check in this regard is the amount of 
the inventory, which sometimes is given 
at a figure which will merely balance 
the other figures presented on the as- 
sets and liabilities side. 

In a hurried check through some of 
the cases which have been handled in 
my office, I find such examples as these: 
One statement shows an inventory of 
$45,000 and an annual sale of $45,- 
000. A further checkup on the ques. 
tions answered below the financial 
statement proper, we find that the mer- 
chant only carried $7500 insurance. He 
also states the monthly rental of his 
place of doing business at $200 a 
month, but indicates an indebtedness to 
the landlord of $2400. 

Another statement blank, which was 
properly signed by the owner of the 
business, is figured in round numbers, 
which were in the hand-writing of a 





reporter for a commercial agency and 
merely represented his opinion of the 
assets and liabilities of the firm as a 
result of his conversation with the 
owner. 

It is always best to check on who 
are the parties responsible for the oper- 
ation of the business. One of the most 
common forms of fraud in credit oper- 
ation is found in cases where a firm 
with a good reputation is bought out 
by other individuals and continued in 
operation under the old name without 
letting it be known that the new own- 
ers were in charge. I recall one such 
instance where a concern of good repu- 
tation was taken over by a new outfit 
which immediately proceeded to place 
orders for a large stock of goods. As 
soon as the goods were received, the 
new owners were suddenly faced with 
a very mysterious series of misfortunes. 
First there was a robbery in which 
a large quantity of merchandise dis- 
appeared. Second a small fire, which 
did not actually destroy much mer- 
chandise, but brought a claim for a 
settlement was the insurance com- 
pany, and finally, a disappearance of 
the new owners entirely, together with 
most of the remaining stock of mer- 
chandise, leaving the creditors to hold 
the bag for practically the entire cost 
of the goods purchased. When the 
creditors finally got together and com- 
pared notes, it was discovered that the 
financial statement on which the credit 
was passed in practically every case 
was more than six months old and that 
the application for credit was passed on 
the basis of the record of the previous 
owners entirely. It is my firm belief 
after checking a number of these cases 
that credit information should be kept 
up-to-date and that every person faced 
with an unusually large order or a 
spurt of business from a source of sup- 
ply should be sure that his credit in- 
formation files present all of the in- 
formation needed (Cont. on page 25) 
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Field warehousing as 





an aid to distributors 


by THOMAS R. GRISWOLD, Special Writer 


CreDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 

AGEMENT by C. F. Mather on field 

warehousing was quite timely and 
should have been interesting to a great 
many of the members of the National 
Association of Credit Men. The de- 
velopment of field warehousing has 
been quite rapid out here on the Pacific 
coast. It is now recognized as an 
established credit practice in certain 
lines of business and is adapted by 
others. 

The incidents reported by Mr. 
Mather likely could be duplicated 
many times in the course of a year 
out here on the coast. There are some 
other applications of the field ware- 
housing which Mr. Mather did not 
mention but which seem to me would 
have a more general appeal to the high 
caliber of companies found in the 
N.A.C.M. membership. 

One of the most successful of these 
plans takes care of stock shipments to 
district distributors of such products as 


my cx article in the August issue of 
uu 
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radios, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, and such electrical 
home equipment. It has been my ex- 
perience that one of the big credit prob- 
lems for the larger manufacturers in 
his dealings with his distributors arises 
from a lack of sufficient capital on the 
part of the distributor to carry an ade- 
quate stock on hand at all times. I 
know of some cases where field ware- 
housing has been brought into the gen- 
eral distributing plan and has resulted 
in increased profits because of having 
adequate stocks on hand.at all times 
and because of the savings resulting 
from car-lot shipments in all cases. 
The way field warehousing fits in 
such a case is about as follows: The 
manufacturer makes up a yearly quota 
for his distributor’s territory and ar- 
ranges for regular shipments against 
that quota. These shipments, being 


A paper dealer cares for 
his newspaper customers 
from this warehouse stock 
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made.at regular intervals, fit in with 
the manufacturer’s production schedule 
and enable him to plan his work better 
in the plant.: The car lot shipments 
are sent out sight-draft-attached-to-bill- 
of-lading. The distributor makes out 
a note to the bank covering the amount 
of the draft. The goods are immed- 
iately placed in the field warehouse and 
the warehousing receipt is given to the 
bank as security for the note. As with- 
drawals are made from the warehouse, 
payments are made at the bank. In 
this way the entire transaction is liqui- 
dated during the usual course of the 


- distributor’s operations while the bank 


has a negotiable collateral for its loan. 

In a majority of these cases the man- 
ufacturer makes an agreement with the 
bank that he will redeem all items not 
taken out by the distributor. This is 
an extra safe-guard for the bank but 
is not an unusual burden on the manu- 
facturer as in event of default by the 
distributor the manufacturer would not 
wish to have his goods cleared out 
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through unauthorized channels. In 
fact the manufacturer through such an 
agreement: really holds command:of-his 
goods more completely than if he were 
to ship directly to the distributor. 

The party most benefited. by this ap- 
plication of field warehousing is the 
distributor. He is thus assured of hav- 
ing a sufficient stock on hand at all 
times. His funds are tied up only 
in display samples and during the time 
that the merchandise he sells works 
through the selling period to the col- 
lection period or a settlement by way 
of a time payment ‘contraet which is 
in turn discounted with his installment- 
paper banker. In this way he obtains 
a more rapid turn-over on his working 
capital through selling operations 
rather than having it tied up in heavy 
stock items. 

Referring back again to Mr. Math- 
er’s article and the manner in which 
the Farrell company used field ware- 
housing, I know of one company that 
adopted the field warehousing plan in 
one department only. The company 
I have in mind had developed a side- 
line product that had a rather limited 
market. It was necessary to manufac- 
ture this article on assembly-line pro- 
duction basis to hold down costs, but 
a crew of fifty men working on a forty 
hour schedule could produce as many 
in four weeks as could be sold in a 
year. This tied up a lot of capital for 
the remaining eleven months. So a 
plan was worked out whereby the 
year’s output was manufactured on the 
assembly-line basis and the manufac- 
tured articles put in a field warehouse 
in their own plant and carried on a 
warehouse receipt second loan with the 
bank thus releasing much of the cap- 
ital that had been held on a slow mov- 
ing basis under the previous plan. The 
charges for carrying the year’s produc- 
tion had of course been figured in the 
cost prices, but the capital thus re- 
leased from this one line was put to 
profitable use in promoting the other 
more active lines. It is my recollec- 
tion that this firm figured that the 
warehousing plan about paid for itself 
through the lower rate of interest 
charged with the warehouse receipts as 
collateral as against what the company 
had been charging itself for the capital 
tied up in the slow moving stock. 

As an aftermath of the depression 
the impairment of working capital of 
many concerns, as a result of. losses 
sustained, has necessitated the adoption 








Numbered cases are easil 
identified in this stoc 
kept in a field warehouse 


of numerous concerns and lending agen- 
cies to new methods of development 
of collateral. One of the main im- 
provements noted is the rapid develop- 
ment in the past few years of the use 
of field warehouse receipts as collateral 
for bank loans. The use of this type 
of warehouse receipts has been ma- 
terially increased through the co- 
operation of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and the development 
of the Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act, which has been adopted by all but 
four states. 

Reputable Field Warehouse Com- 
panies issuing receipts accomplish this 
by establishing a bailment at the com- 
pany’s plant where the commodity is 
normally manufactured, packed or 
processed. 

At all times the contents of the 
warehouse are under the supervision 
and control of the custodian or agent 
and subject to release only upon writ- 
ten order of the lender of the money, 
countersigned by the warehouseman. 
The agents are bonded and further 
safeguards are drawn around the oper- 
ation by frequent surprise audits of the 
merchandise by the traveling auditor 
of the warehouseman. 

This system is exceedingly helpful to 
various communities and industries in 
different sections of the United States. 
Millions of dollars have been loaned by 
banks on all types of commodities. As- 
suming that a bank will loan money 
upon the inventory, there is nothing 
that can be manufactured or extracted 
by mining or drilling or harvested from 
the ground that cannot be handled on 
a field warehouse basis. 


The building up of inventories as a 
hedge against advancing prices or in- 
flation often plays.a large part in busi- 
ness and always ties up working cap- 
ital. This is one of the many prob- 
lems intelligently solved: through the 
application of field warehousing. A 
manufacturer or distributor does not 
have to be told what he can do with 
adequate, instantly available working 
capital. Too often he has wished in 
vain for the ability to take available 
discounts, to purchase spot factory bar- 
gains as they may be offered, to be 
able to place his manufacturing sched- 
ules on an efficient economical basis 
eliminating costly peaks and valleys, to 
be able to intelligently expand the base 
of his business thereby lowering costs 
and increasing his margin and profit. 

The desirability of effecting all of 
the above is constantly in his mind, but 
the means so to do is very often lack- 
ing. Whereas now, through the aid of 
field warehousing, he can be put in a 
position to efficiently operate. 

Of equal importance with the intel- 
ligent smoothing out of the problems of 
manufacture and production is the ap- 
plication to distribution and the attend- 
ant safeguards to the granting of 
larger credits. 

Loans against this type of collateral, 
whether made by a banking institution 
or by the manufacturer in the distribu- 
tion of his goods, are dependent upon 
the experience, integrity and responsi- 
bility of the field warehouse company, 
the marketability of the collateral 
stored, as well as the ability of the 
chent to properly manufacture and sell 
the commodities upon which the loans 
are based. 

As mentioned above the experience, 
integrity and responsibility of the ware- 
house company play a major role. 
Knowledge of how to effect and main- 
tain a legally claim-proof bailment is 
only acquired after long years of ex- 
perience and it is wise to check care- 
fully the record of the issuing company 
before a manufacturer enters into the 
use of warehouse receipts. When is- 
sued by recognized experienced com- 
panies, these receipts have stood the 
test of time, carrying and conveying 
proper title to the commodities in the 
face of receiverships, trusteeships and 
the general chaotic financial conditions 
of the worst depression this country 
has ever seen. Inquiries at some of the 
leading banks, bears out this opinion 
of this form of credit instruments. 
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YOUR BASIS FOR SECURING — 
LOANS IS GREATLY 
EXPANDED BY FIELD 


WAREHOUSING 


Allowing loans on merchandise of certified value, stored in 
a warehouse under lock and key, and surrounded by im- 
pregnable safeguards—has always been regarded by bank- 
ets as eminently sound businéss. 


Field Warehousing multiplies the possibilities of sound 
loans on merchandise collateral a thousand fold. It sets 
up a bonded and insured warehouse wherever commodities 
offered as collateral may be located—and 


Under Experienced and Competent 
Supervision and Management 


holds to all the elements of safety, liquidity, and protec- 
tion for the banker, that are present in ordinary ware- 
housing. 


Note that we stress Experienced, Competent Management. 
Field Warehousing has proved so sound and successful a 
basis for loans, that already the name has been surrounded 
with a glamour on which many without adequate experi- 
ence or financial responsibility are seeking to trade. 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation is ‘a national 
service organization, backed by years of experience under 
capable management, with every facility for the legal and 
speedy transaction of any type of field warehousing busi- 
ness. 


: orn Hes 
WAREHOUSE a 


Banks holding our receipts are protected by a superior 
type_of bond, covering bonded representatives, and by in- 
surance fully covering warelousemen’s legal liability for 
loss, damage or destruction of property of others while 
held in storage in warehouse buildings and/or storage 
yards and/or storage premises used for tank storage leased, 
operated or maintained by them. 


Any inventory that is non-perishable and that can be segre- 
gated and identified, is suitable for field warehousing. Why 
not consult us on the availability of your inventory or 
finished merchandise as a basis for a loan? Or ask for 
further details on this basis for a wider, more adequate 
and absolutely sound credit. Address our nearest office. 


Commodities Field Warehoused 


Alcohol, Canned Goods, Cotton, Cottonseed Oil, 
Cottonseed Meal, Coal, Lumber, Hides, Malt, 
Molasses, Petroleum Products, Pickles in Vats, 
Rice, Ready-Made Clothing, Seeds, Syrup, Steel 
Products, Sugar; Summer and Winter Suits, Sul- 
phur,. Staves, Stoves. Wool, Woolen Piece Goods, 
Wines and Whiskies, Wooden Crates, Zinc Slabs 
and many others. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-wide Warehousing Service 


-NEW ORLEANS, LA. aw x: ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
118 N. Front St. 00 W. Monroe St. 400 Broad Street 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. potest 0 WIS. TAMPA, FLA. 


Appleby BI dg. 155 E. Wilson St. 416 Tampa St. 


DALLAS, TEXAS ROCHESTER, N. Y 


401 Tower Petro. Bldg. 1293 Commerce Bids. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO LOS Ae. CAL. 
Leader Bidg. Garfield Bidg g. 


EASTON, MD. 
Stewart Bids. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
106 Porter Bidg. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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Our banks 


An analysis based on the recent Census of 
Business by the U. S. Department of Commerce 


and four banks were.in operation 
in the United States on Decem- 
ber 31, 1935. Of this number, 
19,581 or 99.9% are included in this 
report. The remaining twenty-three 
banking institutions, from which re- 
ports could not be obtained, are classi- 


2 iu thousand, six hundred 
w 


fied as follows:-four State banks; four 


private banks; twelve mutual savin 
banks; and three foreign bank agencies. 

The 19,581 banks included in this 
report employed a total of. 266,458 
persons during 1935, of which 58,482 
are executives and 207,976 are other 
employees. The total pay roll of these 
banks for 1935 amounts to $487,694,- 
572 of which $197,316,221 was paid to 
executives and $290,378,351 to other 
employees. 

Unit banks and branch banks.—Four 
thousand, two hundred and twenty-two 
or 21.6% of the total number of banks 
included in this report are branch 
banks. These consist of 890 main of- 
fices (representing as many branch 
banking systems) and 3,332 branches. 
The following table shows the number 
of unit banks and the number of branch 
banks in each geographic division as 
well as the percentage distribution. Of 
particular interest is the fact that in 
the Pacific Coast States 65.4% of all 
banking institutions are branch banks, 
as against 5.1% for the West South- 
Central States and 6.7% for the West 
North-Central States. 

Total 


Number 
of Banks 


"19,581 
1,245 
3,412 
3,785 
3,820 
2,038 


United States 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North-Central .. 

West North-Central .. 

South Atlantic 

East South-Central 1,372 

West South-Central .. 1,825 

Mountain 614 
1,470 


1 Twenty State banks and three foreign bank agencies, from which reports could not be obtained, 


are not included. 
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Branch banks, which represent 
21.6% of the total number of banks, 


employed 107,775 persons or 40.4% 


of the total number of employees of 
all banks, whose compensation amount- 
ed to $218,448,566 or 44.8% of the 
total compensation of all bank em- 
ployees. 

In branch banks, 11.3% of all em- 
ployees are executives. In unit banks, 
executives constitute 29.2% of all em- 
ployees. If the number of employees 
reported as of the close of the year 
may be considered as representative of 


Total 

Number 

of Banks 
United States 19,581 
National Banks 6,725 
State Banks 11,574 
Private Banks 253 
Mutual Savings Banks. 673 
Industrial and Morris 

Plan Banks 249 

Federal Reserve 


Joint Stock Land 


Unit Per Cent 
Banks 


15,359 
5,226 
9,143 


employment throughout the year, the 
average annual salaries paid to execu- 
tives in branch banks was $5,995 as 
against $2,682 for unit banks. For 
other employees, average annual sal- 
aries amounted to $1,520 for branch 
banks and $1,291 for unit banks: For 
all employees (excutives and other em- 
ployees combined), average salary 
amounted to $2,027 for branch banks 
and $1,697 for unit banks. . °' 

The following table shows for the 
United States the distribution of unit 
and branch banks for each of six types 
of banks. 


Branch 
Unit Banks Banks 


78.4 4,222 
77.7 1,499 22.3 
79.0 2,431 21.0 
236 93.3 17 6.7 
492 73.1 181 36.9 


Per Cent 
Branch Banks 


21.6 


155 62.2 94 37.8 


107 100.0 


1 Federal Reserve Banks, branches, and agencies; Joint Stock Land Banks; and foreign bank 


agencies are considered unit banks in this report. 


Insured banks——As of December 31, 
1935, there were 17,307 banks in the 
United States (main offices and 


branches combined) or 88.4% of all 
banks, whose deposits were insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 


15,359 


ration, up to $5,000 per customer. 
Tables 10 to 15 of this report contain 
detailed data for insured and unin- 
sured banks on employment and pay 
roll for geographic divisions and States. 

Federal Reserve Membership.— 
There were 8,681 banks in the United 
States (main offices and branches com- 
bined) or 44.3% of all banks which 
were members of the Federal Reserve 
System (as of December 31, 1935). 
Tables 16 to 21 of this report contain 
detailed data for Federal Reserve mem- 
ber and non-member banks on employ- 
ment and.pay roll for geographic di- 
visions and States. 


Unit Per Cent Branch 
Banks Unit Banks Banks 


78.4 4,222 

857 68.8 388 31.2 
2,307 67.6 1,105 32.4 
3,136 82.9 649 17.1 
3,563 93.3 257 6.7 
1,562 ~~ 76.6 476 23.4 
1,168 85.1 204 14.9 
1,732 94.9 93 5.1 

525 85.5 89 14.5 

509 34.6 961 65.4 


Per Cent 
Branch Banks 


21.6 
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\ of cards 


(Cont. from page 20) to give him a true 
picture of the business. 

My final word of advice to credit 
executives is do not take too much for 
granted when considering financial 
statements or other forms of credit in- 
formation submitted as a basis for 
credit. There are several methods of 
making sure, so why take a chance on a 
big credit loss when it is so easy to be 
sure you are dealing with a reliable 
outlet for your merchandise. The loss 
on one or two cases, such as I have out- 
lined above, means the entire profit on 
a large volume of business, so my word 
of warning to credit executives is to 
be sure you are not playing with a 
House of Cards which have been 
stacked against you. 


Geographic concentration of banks. 
—While the largest number of banks 
(3,820) are in the West North-Central 
States, the Middle Atlantic States 
(New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey), which account for only 3,412 
banks or 17.4% of the total number of 
banks in the United States, employed 
35.4 of all banking personnel whose 
pay roll amounts to $197,366,776 or 
40.4% of the total compensation of 
all bank employees in the country. 

The following table shows the con- 
centration of banks, bank employees, 
and pay roll by geographic divisions. 


Number Per Cent 


Number of 


the five kinds of banks as measured by 
number of institutions, number of em- 






ployees, and total pay roll, is pre- 
sented in the following table. 


Number Per Cent Numberof Per Cent Annual Per Cent 
of Banks of Total Employees of Total Pay Roll of Total 
United States ..... 19,581 100.0 266,458 100.0 $487,694,572 100.0 
National Banks .... 6,725 34.4 114,102 42.8 211,944,367 43.5 
State Banks ....... 11,574 59.1 119,663 448 210,999,185 43.3 
Private Banks ..... 253 1.3 2,589 1.0 4,971,902 1.0 
Mutal Savings Banks 673 3.4 13,997 5.3 31,369,123 6.4 
Industrial and Morris 
Plan Banks ..... 249 1.3 2,350 9 3,981,891 8 
Federal Reserve and 
Joint Stock Land ; 
TI aici sess 107 5: tae 5.2 24,428,104 5.0 


1Twenty State banks and three foreign bank agencies, from which reports could not be obtained 


are not included. 


Skilled office help shortage 


Because the depression denied juniors 
an opportunity to complete their ap- 
prenticeship in office work and become 
proficient at is, employers today are 
confronted with the problem of a short- 
age of skilled office workers. And, as 
a result of the competition for the serv- 
ices of available skilled workers, salary 
restlessness is being created. 

This same circumstance is gradually 
bringing about a modification of tra- 
ditional job specifications as to the years 
of experience to be required of qualify- 
ing prospects for employment. 

It is also causing a shift toward 
greater utilization of youths for train- 
ing. ‘This, in turn, accounts largely 
from the fact that the hiring-salary 
indices are declining on both the male 
and female sides of the market. 


Per Cent Annual Per Cent 


of Banks of Total Employees of Total Pay Roll of Total 
United States ..... 19,581 100.0 266,458 100.0 $487,694,572 100.0 
New England .... 1,245 6.4 21,099 7.9 41,325,311 8.5 
Middle Atlantic... 3,412 17.4 94,419 35.4 197,366,776 40.4 
East North-Central. 3,785 19.3 48,330 18.1 80,573,475 16.5 
West North-Central 3,820 19.5 26,413 9.9 39,471,541 8.1 
South Atlantic .... 2,038 104 19,891 7.5 32,437,183 6.7 
East South-Central. 1,372 7.0 10,089 3.8 14,833,488 3.0 
West South-Central 1,825 9.3 16,131 6.1 25,209,838 5.2 
Mountain ....... 614 3.2 5,567 21 9,342,535 1.9 
PUIG eso cio r ds 1,470 7.55 24,519 9.2 47,134,425 9.7 


Kinds of banks—Of the 19,581 
banks covered in this report, 11,574 
or 59.1% are State banks, and 6,725 
or 34.4% are national banks. State 
banks account for 44.8% of the total 
number of employees and 43.3% of 
the total pay roll. National banks ac- 
count for 42.8% of the total number 
of employees and 43.5% of the total 
oay roll. The relative importance of 
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The hiring-salary indices of the Na- 
tional Employment Exchange, with 
1925-1927 equaling 100, stood at 85.1 
for men and 88.9 for women during 
the first nine months, compared with 
90.7 and 89.1, respectively, in 1935, 
and 93.6 and 88.1 in 1934. 

The shortage of skilled workers in 
the metropolitan area is demonstrated, 
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the survey said, by the fact that the 
total demand for white collar workers 
registered an increase of 19.9 per cent 
in the first nine months over the same 
1935 period. 

The market index of available male 
workers, with respect to the number 
of openings, has not changed since the 
turn of the present year, holding at 
24.4 position seekers for each opening 
in September, unchanged from Jan- 
uary. In February, however, the figure 
was 28.8 to each job. 

On the female side a different picture 
is presented. In September there were 
8.4 position seekers for each opening, 
against 12.6 in January and 16.5 in 
September, 1935. 





You can have 


a copy of a new publication, “Financial State- 
ments of Retailers’’ by writing us a request for 
it on your firm stationery. 

The viewpoint of the retailer and the credit 
grantor is stressed in this booklet and the 
subject dealt with includes books of account, 
preparation of budget, and types of business 
organizations suitable for the retailer. Fin- 
ancial statements include the balance sheet, 
statement of income, profit and loss, and the 
reconciliation of net worth. The subject of 
surplus is treated at length so that a clear 
understanding of its position on the balance 
-sheet will be possible. 

new slant is given in the discussion of 
ratios. The new classification includes work- 
ing capital ratios, long-term liability ratios, 
profit and operating ratios, and tangible and 
net worth ratios. The different ratios are 
grouped in accordance with the require- 
ments of the credit grantor. 
F you are interested in a copy, we suggest 
you write at once since only a limited number 
of copies are available for distribution. 





It is our responsibility: 
“Guard the Nation’s Profits!” 


. DECEMBER, 1936 





































































































































Submitted 


This month’s collectors: 


for the approval of our readers 


by G. E. BENSON, Treasurer, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 


Youngstown, Ohio 





Dear Mr. Blank: 


This time of the year, above all others, we become imbued with a spirit that is delight- 
ful in its effect and glorious in the fulfillment of the true Christmas spirit—that of giving. 
A lot of folks are timid about saying what theywant for Christmas, but we have always felt 
that among friends this hesitancy or backwardness should not prevail, so here is our wish: A 


check covering our........ 


account between now and the 


ial of the month, to be 


followed later on, or before............ comes to a close, with a remittance covering our 


relatively small......... 


-. account. 


We hope this is not asking too much of you, but 


it is prompted by a passage in the Bible which says, “Ask largely, that your joys might be 


full.” 


Cordially yours, 





by A. E. BARK, Comptroller, Prentiss Wabers Products Co., 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 





Gentlemen: 


In a small Georgia crossroads store a negro proprietor put up this sign. 
“Kwitten the credick bizness till I gits my outs in.” 
He is selling to the local residents who purchase for consumption and not for trading. 
A merchant, however, buys entirely on a credit basis and it is, therefore, much more im- 
portant that he maintain a good credit standing and reputation. 
You have a balance with us of $11.11, $9.74 of which covers an August 2nd invoice which 
is now three months past due and the balance covers two discount items not allowed you. 
We want to continue to ship merchandise to you on credit terms rather than adopt the 


negro’s policy. 


Your credit standing is worth money. 


protect it. 


“Today’s action is tomorrow’s gain.” 


Very truly yours, 


Your check mailed today for $11.11 will help to 








have been privileged to receive 
complimentary answers from cred- 
itors to whom the letters were sent. 
Mr. Bark has been using this letter 
for the past two years with success. 
It is generally sent out after an ac- 
count has been approximately sixty 
days past due and the fourth paragraph 
is always changed to meet the actual 
condition of the ledger account. 
Recently the following response was 
received: “We wish to compliment 
you on the originality of the above 
contents. In fact, it spurred us on to 
action (even though we are head over 
heels in work). Please send a dupli- 


= Both of this month’s contributions 
iV} 


cate of invoice for the $9.74 item which 
we have no record of.” 

The letter submitted by Mr. Ben- 
son is one of many successful letters 
used by his company. Opposed to 
form letters, he endeavors to know the 
man through general information and, 
better yet, through personal contact, 
so that “our collection letters bloom 
forth in such communication as en- 
closed. Needless to say, Santa Claus 
visits us frequently as the reaction to 
the sample letter indicates.” 

The response received by Mr. Ben- 
son follows: 

“Your good letter is simply a master- 
piece and I do not see how anybody 
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can turn you down on a letter of this 
kind. It certainly went to the right 
spot and the writer hopes that by the 
end of the month you will find that 
your joys are filled to overflowing.” 

A great deal of collection letter writ- 
ing, however, can be obviated if proper 
care is taken in analysis of credit re- 
sponsibility. "The most fundamental, 
up-to-date method ever devised for 
knowing just how worthy your credit 
applicant is as a risk has achieved fore- 
most standing among credit executives 
because it is based on the current pay- 
ing record. There is no substitute for 
Credit Interchange Reports. 


. . . +). DECEMBER, 1936 
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How Wisconsin handles 


unemployment compensation 


by EDWIN E. WITTE, 


able under the Wisconsin unem- 

ployment compensation law, the 

pioneer unemployment compensa- 
tion act in this country. ‘This law was 
enacted in February, 1932, and contri- 
butions have been collected since July 
1, 1934. The act applies to 5,000 em- 
ployers and approximately 400,000 
workers. The contributions collected 
to date and now available for payment 
of benefits total $13,750,000. 

The first unemployment compen- 
sation bill was introduced in the Wis- 
consin Legislature in 1921. It was 
modeled after the British unemploy- 
ment compensation system, but with 
modifications based on the American 
experience with workmen’s compensa- 
tion. It provided for-a pooted fund, 
that is, one unemployment insurance 
fund for all employers in the State. 
Contribution rates were adjusted to the 
unemployment risk of the individual 
industry and the experience of the in- 
dividual employer. ‘This bill lacked 
but one vote of passage in the session 
in which it was first introduced. There- 


We wave 


We wave no magic wand 
that will help us solve your 
insurance problem without 
an investigation. We do 
have a corps of earnest, and 
expert, representatives com- 
petent to conduct an insur- 
ance survey and to make an 
understandable analysis set- 
ting forth your insurance 
needs, and the cost of pro- 
viding the protection. You 
can have this service with- 
out charge. Write. 


a July 1, benefits became pay- 
\ 





SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital - - - $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $30,839,324.64 





University of Wisconsin 


after, it was reintroduced, with but 
minor changes, in each biennial session 
until 1931. It had the enthusiastic 
support of organized labor throughout, 
but never again came as close to 
passage as it did in 1921. 

The prolonged severe depression re- 
vived interest in unemployment com- 
pensation and a revised bill, introduced 
in 1931, was passed early in 1932. In 
the revised draft, the pooled fund was 
retained, but each employer was given 
an individual account, to which were 
credited all his contributions. Bene- 
fits payable to workmen discharged or 
laid off were charged against the ac- 
count of the individual employer. 

A special provision of this act re- 
lated to ‘exempted: plans.” _Employ- 
ers were permitted to establish their 
own systems of unemployment compen- 
sation if they could satisfy the Indus- 
trial Commission that the benefits pro- 
vided were at least as liberal as those 
under the State law. Exempted em- 
ployers were not required to deposit 
their contributions in the State fund. 
They could keep the funds in banks 
or other approved depositories, or, in 
some cases, in the form of bookkeep- 
ing reserves. Further, the law pro- 
vided that exempted plans should not 


Jlo Magic 


No magic approaches the 
modern insurance policies 
in ability to safeguard busi- 
ness. You wouldn't be with- 
out this protection and you'd 
purchase more insurance if 
you knew you weren't com- 
pletely protected. Maybe 
you are completely protect- 
ed. The way to find out is to 
ask us to survey your insur- 
ance set-up. 


Y SINCE 1850 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital - - + $2,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders,  $15,070,293.55 








be altered for 5 years, except with the 
employers’ consent. 

Most of the larger employers filed 
exempted plans which covered nearly 
two-thirds of all employees under the 
law. But these plans were largely 
done away with through amendments 
to the law by the 1935 legislature. All 
provisions permitting new exempted 
plans were repealed. Existing plans 
were not disturbed, but various incen- 
tives were created to induce employers 
to give them up voluntarily. More- 
over, employers with exempted plans 
faced the prospect of paying in full 
the Federal social security tax. But 
by giving up their plans and complying 
with the general State law, they could 
offset 90 percent of this tax. As a 
result, all but a few employers have 
given up their private systems of un- 
employment compensation. 

Many other changes were made in 
the Wisconsin law in 1935, some of 
them to comply with the Social Se- 
curity Act and others solely to improve 
the law. The original act applied to 
employers of 10 or more workers, the 
amended act to employers of 8 or more. 
The contribution rate of 2 percent of 
the payroll was retained until 1938, 
when it will’become 2.7 percent. This 
will enable employers to claim the full 
credit under the Federal law. In ac- 
cordance with the Social Security Act, 
provision was made for the deposit of 
all reserve funds in the unemployment 
trust fund of the United States Treas- 
ury. Individual employer accounts 
were retained, but. it was expressly pro- 
vided that employers should have no 
vested or other property rights to the 
fund credited to their accounts. With 
these changes, the Wisconsin law was 
among the first to be approved by the 
Social Security Board. 

The law provides minimum benefits 
of $5 per week and (Continued on p. 29) 


Wand 


Wands were used by the 
ancient magi to make prop- 
erty reappear. Today, mod- 
ern businessmen use insur- 
ance to produce the same 
results. 





SINCE 1859 


[QUITABLE 
Fire E Marine Infurance @mpany 


PROVIDENCE. RL 
Cash Capital, - - - $1,000,000,00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $5,431,263.89 
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LETTERS 





Being a monthly letter about ~ 
items of special interest to you 
as a credit executive, from the 
nation’s capital, by the Man- 
ager of the N. A. C. M.’s 


Bureau. 


Washington Service 


Dear Reader: 

This is the open season for rumors 
regarding the possible re-establishment 
of a “NEW N. R. A.” Plans of the 
Administration in that regard are, of 
course, not yet known but certain 
straws: are beginning to be evident 
which may suggest how the future 
winds of governmental policy may 
blow. 

Prominent among these are reported 
consideration of plans to broaden the 
general power of the Federal Trade 
Commission and plans for a Federal 
law to license corporations engaging in 
inter-state commerce. The former ob- 
jective was sought in a bill of Repre- 
sentative Rayburn and the latter in a 
bill of Senator O’Mahoney, both of 
which died at the end of the last’ ses- 
sion of Congress. 

If the O’Mahoney bill is re-intro- 
duced at the next session of Congress 
—as is expected—you are advised to 





study it carefully as it may become leg- 
islation of major importance. 

The plan to require Federal licens- 
ing of corporations engaging in inter- 
state commerce is not new. In fact, it 
has had such a distinguished advocate 
as former President Taft. In its pres- 
ent form, however, it is a suggested 
new approach to the objectives of the 
N. R. A. and may well become the 
vehicle for carrying out some of the 
major policies of this Administration. 


Four additional complaints charging 
violations of the ROBINSON-PAT- 
MAN ACT have been issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The com- 
plaints charge violations of Sections 2 
(a), 2 (d) and 2 (e) of the Robinson- 
Patman Act as well as Section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The 
respondents were allowed twenty days 
from service of the complaints in which 
to file their answers to the charges. 


You can get a summary picture of 
the nation’s largest industry in number 
of manufacturers and distributors—an 
industry served by several hundred 
trade associations—in a sixty-nine page 
report just issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
“THE FOOD INDUSTRY, includ- 
ing a list of selected trade associations.” 

The great size of the food industry 
is indicated by the following extract 
from the publication: 

“More than 6,000,000 farmers and 
75,000 fishermen furnish the products, 
except for a comparatively small 
amount of imports. These products 
are processed by more than 40,000 
manufacturing establishments and dis- 
tributed every day of the year to more 
than 45,000 wholesale establishments 
and approximately 500,000 retailers of 
food products.” 

The book includes a list of govern- 
mental agencies compiling information 
for this industry and selected data from 
typical reports of such agencies. This 
is the second of a series on major in- 
dustrial groups, the first being “The 
Construction Industry” published in 
April 1936. 

Copies are obtainable from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or any of 
its district offices, for the price of 10c. 





You are advised to study. carefull: 
all official or unofficial reports from 


Washington concerning plans to 
REORGANIZE CERTAIN AGEN.- 
CIES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Several committees, including a Sen- 
ate Committee headed by Senato- 
Harry Byrd, have been considerins 
this matter for several months and wil! 
undoubtedly give it more active con- 
sideration now that the election is over. 

It is hardly necessary to point ou: 
that the interests of business men wil! 
be affected by any extensive reorgani- 
zation which takes place in the admin- 
istrative branch of the government. 

If any changes made result in in- 
creased economy and efficiency of ad- 
ministration, the results will be bene- 
ficial. If, on the other hand, changes 
are proposed which will impair gov- 
ernmental services of direct value to 
business and produce fancied rather 
that real benefits, business men and or- 
ganizations should be prepared to ex- 
press an intelligent opinion regarding 
such proposals. 

No one can deny the acute need for 
a thorough reorganization of the gov- 
ernment’s administrative machinery. It 
would be highly beneficial, both to 
business and to those responsible for 
this reorganization, if the latter could 
have the benefit of the administrative 
experience and practical knowledge of 
business men and business organi- 
zations throughout the country in this 
important work. 


THE RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION has 
lent or definitely earmarked a total of 
$35,578,178 to build about 32,000 
miles of line to serve 120,000 custom- 
ers with central station electricity. The 
latest allotment made by the R. E. A. 
totals $2,284,500, to build rural elec- 
tric lines in Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, Okla- 
homa and Washington. In addition, 
contracts ‘between R. E. A. and bor- 
rowers in Colorado and Georgia have 
been executed. 

The activities of this governmental 
agency and the associated activities of 
the Electric Home and Farm Authori- 
ty in financing the sale of electrical 
equipment are, of course, of interest 
to Association members in the electri- 
cal equipment industry. 

Yours truly, 
C. F. BALDWIN. 
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Credit 
Training 
by the 
Home Study 
method 


The next few years will see a whole 
new group of executives controlling 
business. Your chance to be one of 
them was never better—the require- 
ments were never more clearly outlined. 


Yesterday's viewpoint means obliv- 
ion for cate of executives— 
today you must have an up-to-the- 
minute mastery of certain underlying 
credit and business principles, and you 
must know how to apply them to the 
problems of tomorrow. 


To help business men meet today’s 
ever-increasing demands for a broader 
eras of basic credit and business 
undamentals, the National Institute of 
Credit has prepared a home-study 
training course covering Credits and 
Collections. 


This course, designed to give you the 
greatest amount of credit training in the 
shortest possible time, is ideally suited 
to the limited spare hours of the busy 
business man. Consisting of lesson 
leaflets based on a recognized authori- 
tative text, printed lectures by credit 
authorities, and typical credit problems 
selected from actual situations—the 
course assignments can be scheduled 
to suit your own convenience. 


If you are engaged or interested in 
credit work, you do not need to be 
reminded of the significant part it plays 
in the commercial and business struc- 
ture. Now is the time to use this prac- 
tical means to prepare yourself for 
greater responsibilities just ahead. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 
One Park Avenue, New York Peat 


Please send me full information about 
your course in Credits and Collections. 


Wisconsin 


\ job-less plan 


(Cont. from ~. 27) maximum benefits 
of $15 per week for total unemploy- 
ment. Benefits for partial unemploy- 
ment are payable whenever an em- 
ployee’s earnings in any week fall be- 
low the benefits he would receive were 
he totally unemployed. For total un- 
employment benefits there is a 3-weeks 
waiting period in any consecutive 52 
weeks. For partial unemployment 
benefits the waiting period is 1 week. 
The maximum duration of benefits in 
any 52-week period ranges from a 
fraction less than 9 weeks for workers 
receiving benefits of $15 per week to 
13 weeks for workers entitled to bene- 
fits of $10 per week or less. 

Until July 1, 1936, the principal 
problem under the Wisconsin law has 
been the collection of contributions. 
This task has been done exceptionally 
well. Despite the depression, only 
about 25 employers in the whole State 
are delinquent in their payments. In 
the 2 years that contributions have 
been collected no serious conflicts have 
developed with any employer. No one 
has brought an action contesting the 
constitutionality of the law. Prac- 
tically all employers are observing in 
good faith the provisions of the law. 

This fortunate situation prevails, in 
large part, because the Industrial Com- 
mission has had the services of a repre- 
sentative and able advisory committee. 
This advisory committee was organ- 
ized shortly after the law was enacted 
and throughout has been constituted 
of the same six men, three of them 
selected by the Wisconsin Manufac- 
turer’s Association and three by the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 
Every rule promulgated by the Indus- 
trial Commission in the administration 
of unemployment compensation has 
first been passed on and recommended 
by this advisory committee. The com- 
mittee also passed on all of the changes 
made in the law in 1935, and, in con- 
sequence, they were adopted unani- 
mously by a legislature which was 
deadlocked on nearly every other issue. 

Now that the time has arrived when 
unemployed workers can obtain weekly 
benefit payments, new and difficult ad- 
ministrative problems have to be met. 
The Wisconsin procedure for handling 
unemployment claims is modeled upon 
that used in workmen’s compensation. 
When workmen become unemployed, 
they must register at a public employ- 
ment office and at that time give an 
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account of their employment and earn- 
ings during the preceding 52 weeks. 
The employer is then asked for his 
statement of the facts. If his version 
does not agree with that of the em- 
ployee, it is the task of the Commis- 
sion, acting through a local examiner 
attached to each employment office, to 
ascertain the facts. Appeal boards, 
with representatives of employers and 
employees, are being set up in every 
employment-office district. Traveling 
examiners have been employed to hear 
cases which the local appeal boards can- 
not adjust to mutual satisfaction and to 
supervise the handling of claims in the 
employment offices. All records will 
be kept in the central office at Madi- 
son. Benefits will be computed at this 
ofice and payments made through 
checks sent by mail. This procedure 
involves a minimum of reports and frec- 
ords. No current record will be kept of 
the employment and earnings of all 
employed workmen; instead employers 
will report only the employees they 
lay off or who become entitled to bene- 
fits for partial unemploment. 

Time only will tell whether the 
simple Wisconsin procedure will prove 
satisfactory. All that can be said 
definitely’ at this time is that the Wis- 
consin law has now come into full 
effect. "The experience which will be 
developed in the 18 months before 
benefits become payable in any other 
State will doubtless be of great value 
in the further development of unem- 
ployment compensation in this country. 

To date, the administration of the 
law has been efficient and intelligent. 
It has been free from all trace of poli- 
tics. Above all, Wisconsin has thus 
far succeeded in getting and holding 
the genuine, if not enthusiastic, co- 
operation of both employers and em- 
ployees.—“Labor Information Bulletin.” 


British jobless aid 


In its first year of operation the 
British Unemployment Assistance 
Board granted aid to an average of 
712,500 persons who were normally 
workers but who were unable to 
qualify under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act or whose rights to bene- 
fits under that act were exhausted. 
The board was empowered to base al- 
lowances upon a needs test. Special 
allowances were most often granted to 
provide extra nourishment required on 
medical grounds. The enabling legis- 
lation provides for training for the 
unemployed, and the facilities of the 
Ministry of Labor have been used by 
the board for this purpose. 























































































































































































































































































MILITARISM IN JAPAN. By 
Kenneth W. Colegrove. New York 
& Boston, The World Peace Foun- 
dation, 35c. 

In the 78 pages of this booklet, is- 
sued by one of the conservative organi- 
zations working for world peace, one 
will find a concise but adequate expla- 
nation of the role which the military 
class plays in Japan. Obviously, this 
little work was designed to give to those 
who are interested in peace, and the 
relations between the United States 
and Japan, a correct appreciation of the 
influence which the militarists exert in 
the shaping of Japan’s foreign poli- 
cies. It performs this function well. 


RAW MATERIALS IN WORLD 
POLITICS. By John C. deWilde. 
New York, ‘The Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 25c. 

This is one of the short reports is- 
sued twice a month by an organization 
which has made it its function to give 
to the American people authoritative 
information on foreign affairs. Like 
all the other reports in this series, 
“Raw Materials in World Politics” 
is a monograph on a subject which is 
an important factor in world politics. 
It has an invaluable table on the geo- 
graphic distribution of the sources of 
important raw materials which enables 
one to see at a glance where these ma- 
terials come from. 





MILLIONS OF DICTATORS. By 
Emil Lengyel. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York. $2.00. 

The millions of dictators Dr. Len- 
gyel discusses in his latest book are the 
millions of average men in the United 
States, England, Germany, France, 
Italy, and the Soviet Union. 

It is the author’s contention that, 
in the last analysis, it is these men who 
dictate to the dictators. Hitler and 
Mussolini and all other national lead- 
ers only reflect and give expression to 
the hopes, fears, prejudices, aspirations, 
and traditions that average men in 
each particular nation have at any one 
time. 

Like a novelist, Dr. Lengyel cuts 
out character studies of the typical 
average man in these countries, such 
as Mr. Smith in the United States, 
Mr. Davis in England, and M. Du- 
pont in France. This informal man- 
ner makes the book very entertain- 
ing, yet it does not prevent Dr. Len- 
gyel from developing his thesis ade- 
quately. —E. G. P. 


Credit 
\y research 


(Cont. from p. 12) experience will assist 
you, for example, in forecasting with 
some degree of accuracy future move- 
ments. 

As many of you are aware, your 
National Association has for some 
time investigated the possibility of 
further serving its members by collect- 
ing, analysing and publishing accurate 
monthly data relative to the sales and 
credit experiences of wholesalers and 
manufacturers throughout the United 
States. 

The data which is now being col- 
lected is limited to that which is readily 
available, thereby minimizing the effort 
on the part of cooperating firms. For- 
tunately, this available data is of great 
significance and the usefulness of the 
report has not been sacrificed. 

It is interesting to note that the 
number of cooperators has increased 
from 1156 in January to about 1600 in 
August. We are hoping that this num- 
ber will increase at a more rapid rate 
during the remainder of the year, there- 
by increasing the significance of the 
figures and permitting more detailed 
breakdowns. 

In addition to this new study of 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ sales 





and collections, much can be gleaned 
from the annual Retail Credit Study 
made by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. For after all, 
whether or not the merchant can buy 
your product and pay his bill is close- 
ly tied in with the accounts receiv- 
able contained in his balance sheet. 

An analysis of the study of retail 
credit in 1935, which covers fourteen 
lines of trade in 88 cities, reflects an 
optimistic note. It is particularly en- 
couraging that with the marked in- 
creased in retail credit sales for 1935 
over 1934 there was also a marked in- 
crease in collections and lower bad 
debt losses during the same period. 

While the facts that a credit man- 
ager now has are a thousand fold, 
compared with those which he pos- 
sessed when your organization was 
formed forty years ago, there still re- 
main many tasks to be performed. Con- 
tinued research in the credit field must 
be carried on by all of the various 
groups and individuals involved. 

The Department of Commerce, 
which may be regarded as the center 
for facts on American business, has the 
responsibility of collecting, analyzing, 
and disseminating material which is of 
wide application and benefit to the en- 
tire business community. An example 
of such a responsibility is the statistical 
program being carried on at present by 
which adequate and reliable statistics 
as to sales and credits for retailers, 
manufacturers and wholesalers are 
being collected and released. Such a 
program as this, of which the joint 
study with your association is a part, 
is dependent to a large degree upon 
cooperation between business and the 
Department, cooperation such as that 
which exists between the National 
Credit Men’s Association and our- 
selves. 

The lack of adequate statistical facts 
is an immeasurable hazard. How much 
more clear our thinking upon phases 
of depression and recovery would be if 
we had definite and reliable facts as to 
the consumers’ and the entrepreneur’s 
activities in the market place, facts as 
to where the consumer is spending his 
income and for what type of goods, 
facts as to the extent and degree of 
purehases based upon anticipated earn- 
ings, facts as to the rapidity with which 
consumers and merchants are liquidat- 
ing debts, facts as to where gluts are 

appearing in the distributive mecha- 
nism, facts regarding lack of balance 
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between physical volume of production 
and consumption, and facts regarding 
the limits and duration of this lack of 
balance. Theoretical analyses of our 
economic problems are naturally both 
desirable and essential, but the effec- 
tiveness of such analyses is increased 
many fold when closely allied with 
factual data. 

It is logical that organized trade 
groups should play an important role 
in business research. A group that 
truly represents an industry or a 
specialized function of business is in 
an ideal position to bring about an in- 
terchange of facts, which without dis- 
closures of individual activity would 
be of great value to all of its members. 
It is only through comparisons that we 
know whether things are good or bad, 
large or small, efficient or inefficient in 
this life. We think of Jim as a better 
credit manager, by thinking of the poor 
job Bill is doing or how Jim compares 
with all the Bill’s, Tom’s and Harry’s. 
In addition to the actual conduct or 
research, organized groups such as your 
own can fill a definite need by bring- 
ing to the Bureau’s attention business 
problems of wide application. These 
problems, which cannot always be an- 
ticipated, may be vital and essential to 
the intelligent promotion necessary to 
stimulate the sound development of 
industry and commerce. 

If, as individuals, you are going to 
become as broad as we conceive the 
credit man must be and if you are to 
cope with problems arising from in- 
creased business activity, then you must 
possess an insatiable desire for facts. 
Not only those supplied by your gov- 
ernment and by associations but facts 
about your job and about your organi- 
zation. Much is to be learned from 
your files and records as well as from 
your own experience. I realize full 
well that the actual granting of credit 
is an art that is closely tied in with 
human nature and all the caprices of 
those who receive and those who grant 
it, but the scientific approach to the 
proper administration of credit lies in 
the application of factual knowledge to 
credit conditions. 


Dollar volume up 


The dollar volume of goods sold by 


the 1,566 firms reporting this informa-: 


tion in the 1935 Retail Credit Survey, 
recently released, increased 7.8 per- 
cent in 1935 over 1934. The largest 
gain was shown by automobile deal- 
ers, hardware stores, and lumber and 
building material dealers, who recorded 


gains of about 33, 24, and 22 percent 
respectively. ‘ 
The bulk of the increased dollar 
volume of sales reported was accounted 
for in relative larger credit sales, as 
contrasted with those made on a cash 
basis. A break-down in 1935 cash and 
credit sales, when compared with 1934, 
discloses an increase of 19 percent in 
the amount of installment credit sales, 
9 percent for those sold on open ac- 
count, and 3 percent gain in cash sales. 
Obviously, therefore, credit granting 
had stimulating effects on ’35 sales. 





The fact that total sales increased 
and a larger portion of sales were made 
upon a credit basis is not in itself am 
indication of improved credit condi- 
tions. However, when coupled with an 
irtcreased speed in the payment received 
on accounts and a reduction in bad- 
debt losses, which are discussed in other 
sections of this report, it demonstrates 
that certain safeguards in credit grant- 
ing have not been sacrified for an in- 
creased dollar volume of business. This 
is true at least for the retail stores re- 
porting in this survey. 


IF YOU QULD FATHOM FACES 


If every employer was an unerring judge of faces, there would be 


less need for protection against the dishonesty of employees. 


Trust in others oftentimes leads to misplaced confidence and 


large losses. 


A fidelity bond in the Standard of Detroit protects you against 


embezzlement . . . acts as an effective deterrent on dishonesty. 


Consult your local Standard Representative. He will advise you, 


without bias, on a proper program of bonds and insurance protection. 


* 


* 


The Standard of Detroit, a 52 year old nationally known institution has 
paid over $149,000,000 in claims and has 8300 representatives throughout the 
nation maintaining a reputation for famous service. 


STANDARD 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Calculators 


Burroughs announces the re-design- 
ing of its line of single register. cal- 
culators. The new type of construc- 
tion effects improvements in both the 
appearance and the operation of the 
calculators. 

In their general appearance, the 
calculators have been  stream-lined. 
Crystal panels and glossy enamel trim- 
ming replace the former all-crystal 
finish. 

On the operating side, the changes 
have brought about higher speed and 
greater ease of operation. The key 
action has been improved; clearance 
of the dials for the next problem has 
been speeded up; and new key-tops 
provide more comfortable finger-tip 
control. 

Simplified electric subtraction, the 
easiest and fastest ever devised for key- 
driven calculators, is an outstanding 
advantage of the new line of Bur- 
roughs machines. 


Globe radio 


Supported on a chromium plated 
base which holds upright a metal 
meridian ring, a ten inch globe in art 
colors is the tuning device for the new 
Globe-Trotter radio, offered at a re- 
tail price of $24.95, says “Office Ap- 
pliances.” ‘The map is up to date and 
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shows Ethiopia, for instance, as claimed 
by Italy. 

Those interested in securing infor- 
mation about this new article should 
write the manufacturers, The Globe 
Trotter Radio Company, 549 W. 
Randolph Street, Chicago. 


‘Phone index 


The Speedex Company, whose offices 
are in the Guaranty Building, Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, has announced a 
new telephone index which has valu- 
able features. It sells at a moderate 
price, but is declared to be a high 
quality instrument in every particular. 
It is a full-size practical device with 
an index strip over ten feet - long, 
modern in shape, finish and use, and 
its chrome and baked enamel finish 
give it attractiveness. 

The Speedex has a patented feature 
which makes for smoothly running 
operation, yet keeps the paper taut, 
allowing it to run from one roller to 
the other without binding. Its rugged 
construction and well designed methan- 
ical features are declared to give this 
new device lifetime durability. The 
index strip is easily removable, and 
refills may be had at a reasonable price. 
The spaces provided for entries are of 
ample area, permitting convenient in- 
scription and easy legibility. The 
spaces allow for more than six hundred 
names. 


Office 
\ incentive plans— 


by C. L. Stivers, Office Manager 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Barrington, Ill. 


In almost every office there is some 
work to which measurement of pro- 
duction and wage incentives can be 
applied. ‘Those who attempt these 
plans usually find that there is more 
work in their office to which they can 


be applied than had been expected > 


when the plans were first considered. 

A good wage incentive plan pays 
according to production. ‘Those who 
get out the work get paid for it. The 
employees know that if they produce 
they get paid for it and that if some 
employee in the unit earns more, it is 
because he produces more. 

Usually the installation of the wage 
incentive plan makes supervision of the 
respective units less difficult. The de- 
sire of the employees to earn more 


eliminates the necessity of prodding 
for production. It eliminates the ne- 
cessity of keeping employees from wast- 
ing time through inattention to their 
work, gossiping, and talking. 

Wage incentive plans can be made 
effective tools of management, but they 
should be installed only after being 
given much thought so as to eliminate 
as many as possible of the so-called 
“bugs” that may make it impractical. 
Almost invariably, plans for measure- 
ment of production and wage incen- 
tives materially reduce the unit cost 
of production. Measurement of pro- 
duction alone will bring about a defi- 
nite reduction in unit cost, but wage 
incentives in addition to the measure- 
ment of production are even more ef- 
fective, sufficiently so to make it ad- 
visable to apply them. 

Fear of the wrong employee attitude 
has kept and and is keeping many com- 
panies from installing these plans. I 
think that unquestionably the weight 
of evidence is on the side of the instal- 
lation of the plan. We are fearing a 
bogey man that does not exist. I do 
not mean by this that the installation 
can be made in a haphazard manner. 
The success of the plan will depend 
much upon its installation, upon get- 
ting it off on the right foot, but if the 
plan is well thought out, if it will be 
fair to the employees as well as to the 
management, the additional benefit to 
the employees automatically overrules 
any objections they may carry in their 
minds. 

Most companies using wage incen- 
tive systems have worked out their own 
plans or adapted some other company’s 
to fit their work. While most of them 
are similar in principle, they are quite 
different in detail. 

I hazard the opinion that office 
managers are not taking advantage of 
these effective tools of management as 
much as they should. While they are 


_not cure-alls for personnel management 


or the efficiency of office production, 
they have proved sufficiently effective 
to justify their serious consideration by 
every man in charge of office employees 
and office work. 


Wages 


Legislative action in regard to mini- 
mum wages has been taken in 13 Latin 
American republics. In several coun- 
tries this antedates 1920 and in one 
country action was taken as far back 


as 1916. 
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UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX 


The National Association of Credit 
Men in convention assembled at Richmond, 
Virginia, on June 12th, 1936, places itself 
on record in opposition to the proposals 
for an undistributed profits tax on corpora- 
tions, its reasons being: 

That any tax having as its object the 
distribution to stockholders of the profits of 
any year, and that penalizes a corporation 
that transfers to reserves such part of its 
profits as the management may feel should 
be set aside ‘for expansion or. to strengthen 
the financial and credit structure, is eco- 
nomically unsound because: 

(a)—It works against the accumulation 
of reserves essential to industrial 
development ; 

(b)—It tends to weaken the credit posi- 
tion of a corporation and especially 
of corporations not strongly en- 
trenched financially, impairing their 
ability to borrow during periods 
when operations are carried on at 
a loss; 

(c)—It lessens the corporation’s ability 
to weather protracted depression 
periods, to maintain in time of slack 
periods its schedules of employ- 
ment, and to serve the community 
when the people most need to have 
in their midst a strong institution 
well fortified financially. 

We appreciate the necessity of providing 
for the vast commitments of the govern- 
ment, but we urge with all earnestness 
against the principle of the undistributed 
profits tax as a form of taxation certain to 
weaken the broad base upon which our 
credit structure rests. 


REDUCTION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
COSTS 


Whereas the National Association. of 
Credit Men has on many occasions stood 
outspokenly for sound money, which shall 
be more than mere promises to pay based 
on the general credit of the Government, 
as an imperative necessity to the stability 
of business and security for all those who 
labor for a livelihood, whether in shop or 
office or field and those dependent on them, 
and 

Whereas unprecedented pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the President and 
Congress by special interests which advo- 
cate purely inflationary monetary policies, 
and 

Whereas history here and in other lands 
supports the conviction that inflation depre- 
ciates real values in terms of the monetary 
unit, demoralizes prices, destroys all busi- 
ness stability, and brings consternation and 
distress to every stratum of society; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Na- 
tional Association of Credit men deems it 
timely and appropriate that assurance be 
given to those charged with the affairs of 
Government, of its fullest support in resist- 
ing every policy against the sound money 
foundations of our business structure, 

And be it further resolved, that this 
Association recognizes clearly that the peo- 
ple of the United States cannot hope to 
Maintain their currency and finances in 


sound position, safe from inflationary temp- 
tations and proposals, unless steps are 
taken, and immediately, to curb sharply the 
excess of expenses over income and to 
establish the principle of a sound budget 
not through constant increases in tax de- 
mands which serve to deplete the resources 
of the people in whatever stratum, and 
inevitably raise the prices of all that they 
must buy, but rather by reduction in the 
cost of government in all bureaus and 
departments. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN LEGISLATION 


Legislative developments—both national 
and state—during recent years indicate the 
necessity of constant vigilance in matters 
of legislation inimical to the interests of 
our members and of giving consideration 
to proposals for law amendments of ad- 
vantage to the public because they would 
throw greater protection about the credit 
system. 

Failure to distinguish between the legiti- 
mate rights and interests of creditors and 
debtors, and the tendency to favor one 
class at the expense of the other, have con- 
sequences weakening to the economic struc- 
ture, adding costs to distribution, and 
adversely affecting credit conditions gen- 
erally. 

Attempts which we are Wiiiessing in 
some states to set up legal barriers against 
creditor and debtor cooperation in handling 
debtor difficulties and defaults, should meet 
the unyielding opposition of the credit fra- 
ternity unless it can be shown positively 
that the public interests, and not simply that 
of a favored group, is to be served. 

The concerns making up the National 
Association of Credit Men represent all 
fields of wholesale, manufacturing and 
banking activities, and are representative 
of the nation’s commercial credit interests, 
and are in a peculiarly strong position to 
criticise legislative proposals pertaining to 
credits. Law-making bodies have the need 
of the well considered opinions of practical 
business men upon the advantages or dis- 
advantages of legislation affecting credits. 

Therefore, be it resolved :— 

That the legislative work of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and its 
affiliate organizations, both in the field of 
federal and state legislation, should be 
given prominent place in their activities; 

That the present plan of organization of 
the National Legislative Committee be 
continued, and that all local Credit Men’s 
Associations be urged to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with that committee in carry- 
ing on their legislative work; 

That officials of local associations should 
constantly impress upon their members the 
importance of the Association’s legislative 
work, and thus obtain their full under- 
standing and constructive cooperation; and 
finally 

That in convention assembled at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, June, 1936, the members 
of the National Association of Credit Men 
rededicate themselves to the definite respon- 
sibility, both as individuals and as members 
of this business organization, more closely 
to follow the trends of legislation bearing 
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upon credits; to be ever prepared to ex- 
press their views to those who represent 
them in Governmental positions, and offer 
the law-makers the advantage of their day 
by day experience in handling credit prob- 
lems. 


NEW SALES AND COLLECTION 
SURVEY 


For the past forty years the National 
Association of Credit Men has pioneered 
research work in the field of Credit. It 
has from its earliest years been a leader 
in the task of upbuilding and safeguard- 
ing the credit business of the country, and 
of raising the level of credit thinking and 
technique. 

The most recent development has been 
made in the credit research field with the 
institution of a monthly survey of sales 
and collections by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in cooperation 
with our Association and a large group of 
our membership. We feel that this service 
fills a vital need of business today with 
the dissemination of important data, 
speedily collected and dispersed, giving a 
measure by which to determine the progress 
of an individual concern and a distinct 
trend by which to judge business condi- 
tions. ° 

Therefore, be it resolved by the NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT 
MEN gathered in RICHMOND for their 
FORTY-FIRST Annual Convention, that 
we heartily endorse and commend the 
SALES and COLLECTION SURVEY of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, compiling 
monthly statistics of wholesalers’ and 
manufacturers’ sales and collections on Ac- 
counts Receivable. 

And be it further resolved, that we 
pledge our active support and complete 
cooperation towards the FURTHER DE- 
VELOPMENT of THIS SURVEY, to 
make it even more representative of the 
diversified fields of wholesaling and manu- 
facturing endeavor. 


WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Members of the National Association of 
Credit Men share with all other business 
men a growing and increasingly important 
need for prompt and accurate information 
from and assistance in Washington. 

The maintenance of the Washington 
Service Bureau facilitates the conduct of 
the Association’s legislative work at a time 
when national legislation is of vital im- 
portance to all members. 

The activities of the Washington Service 
Bureau during the past year—both in legis- 
lative work and in rendering general serv- 
ices to members—and the increasing use 
and appreciation of the Bureau among 
members clearly indicates a need for the 
services. 

The National Association of Credit Men 
in convention assembled at Richmond ap- 
proves the work and purposes of the 
Washington Service Bureau, encourages an 
active continuance of that work and urges 
all members to take full advantage of the 
services made available by the Bureau. 






First in—first out’’ 


Mr. M. E. Peloubet, Chmn., 
Inventory Methods Comm., 

N. Y. Society of C. P. A., 

c/o Credit & Financial Management, 


Dear Mr. Peloubet: 

Your article in the August number 
of “Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment” is very interesting to me. 

In our Cost Accounting as regards 
supplies and materials used in our 
plant, we use the first in first out in- 
ventory method, as these items are 
turning over all the time and while 
prices are up and down from year to 
year, we feel this is the best method 
we Can use. 

But when it comes to purchased 
stock for sale, I am wondering how 
you feel about the average cost per 
unit, taking for instance a year’s pe- 
riod as you mention. 

Take for instance the set up which 
follows :— 


Inventory .... 


100,000 @ 10¢ $10,000.00 
Purchased 


. 500,000 @ 12¢ 60,000.00 
600,000 11% $70,000.00 


500,000 @ 13¢ 
500,000 @ 11% 


65,000.00 
58,333.33 


1% $ 6,666.67 


Inventory ... 100,000 @ 11% $11,666.67 


I appreciate the fact that the profit 
which these figures show are over and 
above what you term the “Normal 
Stock Method,” and would increase 
Federal taxes to some extent. 

My experience with the Federal 
Tax Bureau leads me to believe that 
we could not get away with what you 
term your “normal stock method.” 
However, my experience with the tax 
unit is rather limited and I may be 
entirely wrong. 

I can not help but feel that the fair 
method would be to use the average 
cost price per unit in figuring the prof- 
it. 

Trusting you will not consider me 
presumptuous in writing you, I am 

Yours truly, 
A. A. Merritt, Auditor, 
Parkersburg Iron and Steel Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Dear Mr. Merritt: 

Your letter of September 3rd was 
forwarded to me by “Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management.” 

Without knowing very much about 
the details of your business, I would 
say that as a rule “First-in, first-out” 
is about the only method to apply to 
supplies. 

If you use large quantities of one 
material which must be kept con- 
stantly in stock, such as sheet iron, 
there may possibly be a case for the 
application of “Last-in, first-out” or 
“Normal Stock Method” to that in- 
ventory. 

It seems, on the face of it, unlike- 


ly that the “Normal Stock” or similar ° 


method would be permitted for pur- 
chased stock, as that was the princi- 
pal point on which the Kansas City 
Structural Steel Co. were defeated in 
their case before the Supreme Court. 
I believe your averaging method for 
purchased stock is probably the most 
suitable as it minimizes the effect of 
price fluctuations and it spreads it 
over a longer period than the straight 
“First-in, first-out” method. 

It is, of course, impossible to give 
any very valuable advice without 
knowing the facts, and what I have 
said rests largely on assumptions as to 
the nature of your business. 

You may be interested to know 
that at the present time the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is considering a 
regulation permitting the use of nor- 
mal stocks where applicable under the 
regulations to be drawn up under the 
1936 Revenue Act. As, it is generally 


Business Credit Needs 
Business Life Insurance 


i caintiiiia has a 
tangible value, the loss of which can be 
replaced through adequate business life 
insurance, just as the value of your 
plant and equipment can be replaced 
through other forms of insurance. 

Protect the investment represented 
by the brains and energy of the key men 
in your -business. The business which 
insures its man value has strengthened 
its credit both in the present and in the 
future. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


supposed, these regulations will be 
out within the next month or six 
weeks, you will then be in a position 
to determine whether your particular 
business falls within any permission 
which may be given. 

I assume that you are a subscriber 
to some one of the recognized tax 
services which will, of course, con- 
tain the new regulations as soon as 
these are issued. 

Yours very truly, 
Maurice FE. PELouset. 


What about 
insurance? 
Dear Sir: 

One of the many problems facing 
millions of citizens of our country is 
whether or not life insurance is worth 
the cost. I find my many years of 
limited financial experience is of prac- 
tically no value now, as we are facing 
conditions quite different from what 
most of us have been accustomed to. 

This is not a political discussion in 
any sense of the word; it is purely an 
economic matter, and regardless of 
which party had triumphed at the re- 
cent election certain projects the gov- 
ernment has entered into could not be 
changed. In either event, the govern- 
ment seems to be definitely committed 
to the expenditure of enormous sums of 
money. In spite of whatever effort 
may be made to curtail expenditures, 
the budget will probably not be bal- 
anced for many years to come, except 
by a still further inflation of the cur- 
rency. 

Insurance companies tell us policies 
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will be paid with the same dollar in 
which we pay premiums. That is true, 
provided you die within twelve months 
after you pay the premiums, and that 
would apply to only the last premium, 
but looking ten years hence, what will 
the purchasing power of a dollar be? 

Unfortunately, most of us know 
what happened to life insurance pol- 
icies in Germany. The mark was so 
terribly inflated that it became worth 
the value of scrap paper only and when 
it reached that point, the life insurance 
policies were in the same condition. I 
do not think we are going that far, but 
I do feel we are going much further 
than we have already gone. 

Now, let us analyze a policy. Forty- 
two years ago I took out my first policy 
on the ten-year plan. That policy has 
been paid up thirty-one years. At that 
time, the purchasing power of a dollar 
was considerable as compared to today’s 
value. Our Federal government depre- 
ciated the dollar by reducing its gold 
content (and we will say 40c on the 
dollar for the purpose of an easy il- 
lustration) and very proudly announced 
that a profit of a certain number of 
millions of dollars had been made. By 
that one act, as I see it, a ten-thousand 
dollar policy was reduced to six thou- 
sand dollars so far as purchasing value 
was concerned. 

Some well-posted economists tell us 
that further inflation is absolutely nec- 
essary, and most thinking people agree 
with them. Certainly, this would be 
true if our debt should reach as much 
as fifty billions of dollars, and we seem 
headed that way with no immediate 
prospects of considerable curtailment 
of the debt. 

Should we have further inflation, is 
it a good investment to put more money 
with the insurance companies? They 
are finding it exceedingly difficult to 
invest large sums of money at a rate 
of interest that would give any kind 
of a satisfactory return (based on past 
experience). Their difficulties will be 
increased when the government begins 
to collect taxes under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

We are told this money must be in- 
vested in government securities, which 
means the government will have to 
issue additional securities, and this will 
pile the debt up; or else buy in the 
outstanding bonds as fast as the money 
is accumulated. Should they do the 
latter, insurance companies and banks 


will have to part with a considerable 
amount of government securities, and 
how can the insurance companies in- 
vest this money to give them any kind 
of reasonable returns unless there is an 
unexpected demand for money? 

It is a puzzle as to just what to do. 
I do not care to lose my present in- 
surance, and on the other hand I am 
not very happy to continue paying 
premiums under present conditions. 

Now, the above facts (if they are 
facts) do not apply to stocks because 
the price of stock is regulated to some 
extent, certainly, by the value of money, 
but the face of a policy is fixed and re- 
gardless of the value of the dollar, it 
is payable in a certain number of dol- 
lars. 

Senator Carter Glass made very 
positive and uncomplimentary remarks 
when the gold content of the dollar 
was reduced. 5o far as I know, no one 
has successfully refuted his statement. 
In fact, I am not certain that anyone 
has even tried to do so, and I am in- 
clined to believe it will be an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter for anyone to dis- 
prove the statements Senator Glass 
made in discussing the bill when it was 
in the Senate. 

If the editor of our monthly paper 
should decide to publish this article, the 
writer would certainly appreciate it if 
someone with financial experience, who 
is looking into the future, will help 
him solve his problem. 

C. S. FeNnsom, 
Watkins-Cottrell Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Business and Men 


Business is business, but men are men, 
Working, loving and dreaming; 

Toiling with hammer, brush or pen, 
Roistering, planning, scheming. 


Business is business, but he’s a fool 
Whose business has grown to smother 

His faith in men and the golden rule, 
His love for friend and brother. 


Business is business, but life is life, 
Though we're all in the game to win 


, I ; 
Let’s rest sometimes from the heat and 
strife, 
And try to be friends a minute. 


Let’s seek to be comrades, now and 
then, 
And slip from our golden tether; 
Business is business, but men are men. 
nd we're all good pals together, 


—Anonymous. 


Budgetary 
control 


The introduction of budgetary con- 
trol into a business would not only be 
of benefit for credit purposes but 
would result in management acquiring 
a better understanding of every phase 
of the business, according to Nicholas 
J. Mertens, associated with §. D. 
Leidesdorf & Co., accountants, who 
discussed “Budgeting and Financial 
Control” at the opening fall forum 
meeting of the New York Chapter of 
the National Institute of Credit. 

It was emphasized by Mr. Mertens 
that the preparation of a budget in- 
volves more than just dealing with 
problematical expenses and costs pre- 
dicated upon operating figures of past 
performances. He said a budget, to 
be comprehensive, and to be of value 
as a guiding influence in the manage- 
ment of a business, must give due con- 
sideration to the current and estimated 
future business conditions. 

Sales volume, which is the basis of 
budget preparation, he _ explained, 
should not be predicated only on the 
sales of past years. In other words, 
to properly forecast sales Mr. Mertens 
pointed out it is necessary to study 
and understand economic conditions of 
the industry generally and as applied 
to territories specifically. 

It was also stressed by Mr. Mertens 
that to properly prepare a budget for 
a business, responsibility for budget 
preparations should be vested in some 
official who should be appointed as the 
director of the budget or chairman of 
the budget committee and who has 
the proper authority to enforce re- 
quirements. 


Old-age plans 


By the middle of August, 1936, the 
old-age assistance plans of 36 States, 
1 Territory, and the District of Co- 
lumbia had been approved by the Fed- 
eral Social Security Board and all but 
3 of these had received Federal grants. 
Of the States not yet operating under 
the national act, 4 were making pay- 
ments under State-wide acts and 2 
under county systems, 3 had passed 
legislation which was not yet in effect, 
and 7 had no old-age pension laws. 
One State which had no law had sub- 
mitted a plan which had met the ap- 
proval of the Federal Board and was 
operating under that plan. 
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Credit ‘Os 
os and As 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regulerly in 

redit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
re legal rights and liabilities. 

uch advice should be obtained from an 
attorney to whom all the facts should 
be stated. When such inquiries are re- 
ceived, information Is furnished only as to 
the general principle of the law involved. 


Co-insurance 


Q. In reviewing the fire insurance 
policies of a customer, I observe that 
coverage on stock and fixtures contain 
a clause called “90% co-insurance 
clause.” Does this mean in event of 
a loss the customer could collect only 
90% of the loss? 

A. It would be a good service on 
the part of the credit manager if he 
would exert an effort to educate cus- 
tomer to the value of a proper under- 
standing of various sections of his in- 
surance policy. We would recommend 
that a credit manager might have his 
own insurance broker explain this to 
any particular customer or that the 
customer be urged to take the matter 
up with his own agency and have cer- 
tain sections of the policy fully ex- 
plained. 

In more particular answer to your 
question, it would depend upon the 
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amount of insurance carried as com- 
pared to the value of the stock and 
fixtures at the time of the loss. If, 
for instance, the actual cash. value is 
$10,000 the customer would be re- 
quired to carry $9,000 insurance, and 
in event of a loss or damage, the cus- 
tomer would be entitled to collect the 
full amount of claim not exceeding 


$9,000. 


Landlord’s claim 


Q. I would appreciate any informa- 
tion which you may be able to give 
me pertaining to the status of a land- 
lord’s claim under Section 77-B of 
the National Bankruptcy Act. 

Having in mind especially a situa- 
tion whereby a lease would be rejected 
and property vacated by a debtor under 
the Act, in course of reorganization, 
possibly five years prior to the expira- 
tion date of the lease. 

A. Section 77-B provides that: “The 
claim of a landlord for injury result- 
ing from the rejection of an unexpired 
lease of real estate or for damages or 
indemnity under a covenant contained 
in such lease shall be treated as a claim 
ranking on a parity with debts which 
would be provable under Section 63 (a) 
of this Act, but shall be limited to 
an amount not to exceed the rent, 
without acceleration, reserved by said 
lease for the three years next succeed- 
ing the date of surrender of the prem- 
ises to the landlord or the date of re- 
entry of the landlord, whichever first 
occurs, whether before or after the fil- 
ing of the petition, plus unpaid rent, 
accrued up to such date of surrender 
or re-entry.” 

This provision of Sec. 77-B corre- 
sponds to a similar provision contained 
in Sec. 63 of the Bankruptcy Act pro- 
viding for the proof of the claims of 
landlords for damages upon rejection 
of leases in ordinary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

The only material difference between 
the two provisions is that in bankruptcy 
proceedings proper the amount of dam- 
ages cannot exceed one year’s future 
rent, while under Section 77-B, the 
claim cannot exceed three years’ future 
rent. 

This provision of Section 77-B was 
recently interpreted by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in re: United Cigar 
Stores Co. of America, Fed. (2d) 
(CCH Bankruptcy Law Service, para- 
graph 3943) as creating no new rights 


to form the basis of a claim, but only 
enlarging the remedy to make som: 
valid claims provable in proceeding; 
under Section 77-B which were not 
before provable in bankruptcy. 

In other words, as interpreted by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, the mere 
rejection of a lease prior to the ex- 
piration of the term does not in and 
of itself create a claim for damages on 
the part of the landlord, and the prov- 
ability of such a claim depends upon 
the provisions of the lease and the con- 
duct of the parties with respect thereto. 

If, on the facts in any particular 
case the landlord would have had a 
claim for damages under state law, 
such claim may be proved in Section 
77-B proceedings subject to the limita- 
tion that the damages may not be 
proved in an amount more than the 
aggregate of three years’ rent at the 
rate reserved by the lease. 

It is anticipated that this case will 
be appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court and not until then will 
the status of a landlord’s claim upon 
rejection of a lease be definitely settled. 


It is our opportunity: 
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Robinson-Patman 
apathy scored 


Business men were severely scored 
for their apathy toward the framing 
of the Robinson-Patman Act by Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler at the open- 
ing fall forum meeting of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association. 

Regarded as probably the most out- 
standing critic of the measure as it 
progressed in the various stages of -be- 
coming a law, Congressman Celler 
told the credit men that Washington 
has poked its nose into business long 
enough and that it was about time 
business began to poke its nose into 
Washington. He accused business in- 
terests of being apathetic with respect 
to the measure, and declared that if 
the consumer knew the nature of the 
bill, it never would have become a law, 
“Women’s Wear Daily” reports. 

The consumer must be awakened to 
the danger of bills of this character, 
he told the meeting, asking: “Do you 
think the consumer would permit the 
passage of such a bill if he knew that 
it prohibits a retailer from retailing 
his goods?” 
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The Federal Trade Commission also 
came in for criticism at the hands of 
Congressman Celler for what he char- 
acterized as its “advisory opinions.” 
The commission has no right to render 
such opinions, he asserted, until the 
bill is before it for official adjudica- 
tion. Many business men have been 
misled by an “advisory opinion” of the 
commission on the question of terms, 
he claimed, which provision Congress- 
man Celler asserted was struck out of 
the bill by his colleagues and himself. 

The law is confusion itself, accord- 
ing to the speaker, who insisted busi- 
ness men should have seen to it that 
the measure was properly worded. No 
one knows what it is all about, he 
said. He remarked that he did not 
want to appear to browbeat the credit 
men for not paying more attention to 
the drafting of the bill, but complained 
that he did not receive the support 
in opposing its passage that he should 
have had. 


“Will the little fellow get the worst 
of the act eventually,” asked Con- 
gressman Celler, saying it would be 
interesting to note whether the law 
will make the strong stronger or the 
weak weaker. He gave it as his opin- 
ion that the present tendency is to 
make the weak weaker. 


An open forum on the subject was 
conducted by W. Randolph Montgom- 
ery, counsel to the association, and 
general counsel for the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, at the con- 
clusion of Congressman Celler’s talk. 
Mr. Montgomery was assisted by Bur- 
ton A. Zorn, law partner of Julius 
Henry Cohen, who is regarded as an 
authority on the act, and Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, who has made a study of 
the criminal provisions. Mr. Mont- 
gomery said he doubted if anyone fully 
understood the law. Mr. Hays ex- 
plained that the criminal provisions do 
not conform to the civil section, which 
uses the word price. The criminal 
section makes no reference to price, 
he said, but makes it an offense to 
practice any discrimination against a 
competitor of a purchaser. 


The 
\) CO-ops 


(Continued from page 9) 


the fertilizer field, the grocery trade, 
the undertaking business and, in fact, 
in almost every line of endeavor. 

It should not be overlooked that 
periods of depression, such as we have 
experienced, give impetus to movements 


It is our assignment to 
“Guard the Nation's Profits” 


of this kind. There is a feeling on the 
part of the producer, and consumer a3 
well, that the middleman is exacting 
too much toll. A farmer is conscious 
of the price he receives for his product 
and he wonders why the consumer 
must pay a much higher price. The 
costs entering into the processing and 
distribution are hard for the farmer to 
comprehend and equally difficult for 


the consumer to understand. Mal- 
adjustment between operating results 
of the people engaged in business, re- 
lying upon the same raw products, ac- 
centuates the movement. The farmer 
may find that at the close of the year 
he has but an added mortgage for his 
year’s effort. Looking about he may 
discover that some industry, which has 
used his product as a base for its fin- 
ished product, reports a satisfactory 
earning. The consumer wonders why 
he is without steady employment and 
without sufficient purchasing power 
when the yearly report of the com- 
(Continued on page 38) 





UNSEEN FORCES 


Each of us lives under the stress and strain of forces unseen by 
others — sometimes unrealized by ourselves. The pressure of mod- 
ern life intensifies the effect upon our minds and bodies. 


Most, by virtue of natural strength, good fortune and sound training, 
survive triumphantly. But a percentage lack the stamina to with- 
stand these forces. Under the strain of temptation and opportunity 
they succumb. Another defalcation occurs, Another business may 


be ruined. 


But the dwellers in National Surety Town are secure against the 
effect of individual breakdowns. When loss occurs, their business 
goes on—their jobs are secure. They are protected by National 


Surety fidelity bonds. 


National Surety representatives everywhere —themselves picked 
men —are selling fidelity bonds and blanket bonds, plus protection 
against burglary, forgery, and many other dangers. 


NATIONAL SURETY Conran ee 


VINCENT CULLEN, PRESIDENT 


© National Surety Corporation, 1936 
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The 
yy CO-ops 
(Continued from page 37) 


pany he serves indicates a reasonable 
earning power for the capital invested 
in the company in which he is em- 
ployed. 

The objective of the consumer co- 
operatives has gone beyond savings. 
They have sought to develop a stand- 
ard of quality—specification conscious- 
ness. This caunot help but have a 
very pronounced effect upon advertis- 
ing in the future. Consumer coopera- 
tives generally indicate by labels the 
composition of the product it offers for 
sale. Sales are made, not upon brands 
names or colorful labels but upon spe- 
cified and listed standards. 

The movement is worldwide. In 
this nation, paralleling the movement, 
are the various credit unions which 
are organized for the purpose of giv- 
ing financial assistance to employees. 
Each employee subscribes to a certain 
amount of stock. The capital is brought 
into a common fund and the fund is 
utilized for cooperative help upon a 
banking basis. We have in this nation 
today over 5,000 credit unions and are 


now adding to that number with as- 
tonishing rapidity. 

The consumer cooperatives of today 
are on a much sounder basis than simi- 
lar organizations that were experi- 
mented with in the ’60s. During the 
depression there were very few con- 
sumers’ cooperatives that had to liqui- 
date. Indeed, most of their liquidation 
was confined to cases in which liquida- 
tion was forced by bank failures. 


The middleman, manufacturer and 
jobber certainly have a place in our 
economic world. ‘Their service is 
worthwhile and can be efficiently and 
economically rendered or they would 
have long since passed out of the pic- 
ture. I doubt, however, that many 
men in business today realize the threat 
that is confronting them. I feel cer- 
tain that some investment bankers are 
not as conscious of this movement as 


they should be. 


How many have thought of the pos- 
sibility of this movement gaining such 
impetus that America might find its 
biggest selling automobile a consumer 
cooperatively-owned make; its leading 
mail order house a consumer coopera- 
tive mail order house; its leading oil 
company a consumer cooperative oil 
company? And, if we follow other 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


The great value of a Credit Report to you is the 


fact that the information so given is for your use 


alone. Treat it in confidence — and for full value 


always — 


SPECIFY HOOPER-HOLMES REPORTS 


nations, it is not inconceivable that 
transportation, communication, hous- 
ing and every major industry can have 
its Consumers cooperative organization. 

Profit-making companies will meet 
this competition. This, however, will 
require a worth-while service, a facility 
at adaptation to policies now almost 
non-existent in these industries, an edu- 
cational program to parallel that of the 
consumer cooperative. 


In so far as the consumers coopera- 
tive develops on its own funds, no fair 
criticism can be directed at the move- 
ment. However, should a beneficent 
government seriously launch the move- 
ment in this nation with tax money, the 
only eventual source of government 
funds, then the profit-making organi- 
zations have a right to complain. No 
one should be expected to pay taxes 
for the purpose of creating his own 
competition. Such an appropriation 
should be resisted, if it is proposed. 


It may be said to some, who feel 
this movement may be a fad or a pass- 
ing fancy, the question naturally arises: 
What is business, as we now under- 
stand it and as it has been conducted, 
going to do for volume when this fad 
or passing fancy begins to seriously cut 
into the volume that they now enjoy? 


There is another important factor 
in the movement. In some instances a 
close cooperation has been maintained 
with organized labor. The background 
for this cooperation is never better than 
after a crisis such as we have experi- 
enced. The thread of the arguments 
runs about as follows: “Of what 
avail is an increase in wages if it is 
taken from you in rising living costs? 
Join our movement and conserve your 
wage increase, thus making it an 


actual increase in your purchasing 
power.” 


But if this is carried on too fast and 
too far it can also result in the eventual 
collapse of the cooperative movement 
from unforeseeable, uneconomic re- 
cesses. 

There is one factor that those who 
have been so enthusiastic about con- 
sumers cooperative movements have 
overlooked. Human nature seldom 
changes. A consumer cooperative is a 
human undertaking. It is not only a 
fine theory. In recent years it has 
demonstrated its practicability. But 
given time the human factor may go to 
excesses, in which event the consumers 
cooperative will be but a shell and a 
subterfuge for business operations that 
claim to be altruistic, but in reality 
are monopolistic. 
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Chicagoans Set 
4,000 as Goal 
June 21st-25th 








Committees Hard at 
Work on Plans for 


Convention 





Chicago.—General Chairman 
E. M. Tourtelot of the 42nd 
Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men, and the Seventh Credit 
Congress of Industry, which 
meets in Chicago on June 21st 
to 25th has set 4000 registra- 
tions as the minimum number 
for the big session of credit 
executives here next June. Mr. 
Tourtelot and his convention 
committees are already at work 
on the details of the big meet- 
ing which they hope will be 
the greatest ever held in the 
history of N.A.C.M. 

A large number of registra- 
tions already have been re- 
ceived and others are expected 
before the first of the year as 
an effort is being made to de- 
termine in advance the num- 
ber of registrations from the 
Chicago area as a basis of the 
convention budget. Henry P. 
Heaviside, of the New Jersey 
Zinc Sales Company, and Henry 
H. Faulstich, of the First Nat’l 
Bank of Chicago, are chairman 
and vice-chairman of the Regis- 
tration Committee which is hard 
at work selling advance regis- 
trations so as to assure the big 
success of the convention in 
Chicago. 

In addition to previous an- 
Nouncements the _ following 
chairmen of convention commit- 


tees have accepted appoint- 
ments: 

General Convention Chair- 
man: E. M. Tourtelot, First 


National Bank of Chicago. 

Entertainment Committee: 
Chairman, L. T. Hadley, Good- 
man Mfg. Co.; Vice-Chairman, 
W. F. Mechtel, Best Brewing 
Company. 


Luncheons, Dinners and Spe- | 


cial Meetings: Chairman, A. L. 
Podrasnik, Times Publishing 
(Continued on Page 41) 








HEADS CHICAGO 


WOMEN 





Chicago.—Miss Irene Austin 
of the Thinshell Products, Inc., 
was elected president of the 
Credit Women’s Club of the 
Chicago Association of Credit 
Men at the 10th anniversary 
meeting. Miss Austin succeeds 
Miss Marquerite Jordan of the 
Humiston-Keeling & Company, 
who presided over the Credit 
Women’s Club during the past 
year. 

In its ten years of organiza- 
tion the Credit Women’s Club 
of Chicago has grown from a 
membership of approximately 
20 to 114 members who are in 
active service in the credit de- 
partments of the firms they rep- 
resent. The Chicago Credit 
Women’s Club is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the progress it has 
made, both in the membership 
of the group and the assistance 
it has given in the develop- 
ment of the services of the Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men. 


Death of W. A. Given is 
Mournedat Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Members of the | 


Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania especially, and a 
host of friends and acquaint- 
ances in other affiliated associ- 
ations of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, were 
grieved to learn of the death 
of W. A. Given, at Orlando, 
(Continued on Page 42) 














Development Program 


Is Given Big Boost 


HEADS PETRO- 
LEUM GROUP 


Chicago.—J. M. Hudson 
was elected chairman for 
1937. by the Petroleum 


Group of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men at 
its annual session held at 
Excelsior Springs on Novem- 


ber 7th. Other officers elect- 
ed were E. R. Siler, St. 
Louis, vice-chairman; R. A. 
Colliton, St. Louis, secre- 
tary; H. E. Butcher, Chi- 
cago; W. R. Charles, Wich- 
ita, Kan.; E. W. Hesse, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; L. D. 
Mackay, New York, and M. 
L. Roberts, Tulsa, were 
named directors. 


J. A. Rennie Tells 
of Close Study of 
Social Security 


Richmond.—James A. Rennie 
of the A. M. Pullen & Company 
led the discussion at the Novem- 
ber 19th dinner meeting of the 
Richmond Association. The new 
Federal Act affecting business, 
namely Social Security and Un- 
employment Taxes, was the 
subject of the discussion on that 
evening. Mr. Rennie recently 
made a special trip to Wash- 
ington to obtain information 
about the Social Security Act 
and the taxes required to be 
collected by employers for these 
two classifications under this 
new Act and presented some 
very interesting information to 
the members attending the meet- 
ing. 

A general forum discussion 


| on this subject was held after 
| Mr. Rennie’s talk and, because 


of his recent contact direct with 
the Social Security Board, he 
was able to answer many of 
these questions presented from 
the floor. 


| 30 Associations 


Now Presenting 
Plans to Their 
Membership 





The Development Program 


| of the National Association of 


Credit Men, which -was inau- 
gurated at the 41st Annual Con- 
vention of the Association at 
Richmond in June, is now in 
high gear with practically one- 
fourth of the Associations af- 
‘filiated. with the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men now fin- 
ishing their local campaign, or 
in the midst of it. 

Following several weeks of 
preliminary work on the part of 
local and national committees, 
the program began in the latter 
part of October. with several 
Associations ready to start 
around November Ist. As this 
News Section goes to press, 
thirty Associations are actually 
at work with almost as many 
more approaching the first stage 
of activity. 

The promotional work of the 
program, as outlined in the 
October and November issues 





of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAn- 
AGEMENT, is under the direc- 
tion of David A. Weir, assistant 
Executive Manager for the 
Eastern Division, E. B. Moran, 
Manager of the Central Di- 


vision, with headquarters in 
Chicago, and Owen Dibbern, 
Western Division Manager, 


with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The list of “at work” Asso- 
ciations includes: Tacoma, 
Wichita, Rochester, Green Bay, 
Elmira, Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Ro- 
anoke, Milwaukee, Lincoln, Blue- 
field, Richmond, Syracuse, El 
Paso, Albuquerque, Charleston, 
Omaha, Wheeling, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, 

| Oakland, Portland, Salt Lake 
| City, San Diego, Seattle, South 
| Bend, Binghamton. 

























































































Only Official 
Forms are Used 
on Old Age Tax 


Warnings have been issued 
by the Social Security Board at 
Washington that only the offi- 
cial forms delivered to employ- 
ers by their local postoffices 
should be used in listing em- 
ployees and assignment of ac- 
count numbers under the old- 
age benefits provisions of the 
Social Security Act. 

The Board warned that re- 
production of application blanks 
supplied by outside sources had 
been submitted at Washington 
and that none of these could be 
considered official. The Board 
also urged all workers in com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits 
to await the distribution of the 
official forms which started on 
November 24th and is supposed 
to be completed by the Ist of 
December. The official blanks 
for listing employees were sent 
to employers through their lo- 
cal postoffices starting on No- 
vember 16th. 

Under a ruling by the Treas- 
ury Department it is the respon- 
sibility of each employer to se- 
cure, fill out, and return the 
appropriate form for listing ev- 
ery employee on his payroll not 
later than November 21st. And 
it is also the responsibility of 
each employee to secure, fill out, 
and return the proper applica- 
tion form not later than Decem- 
ber Sth. It is necessary that 
every space on both of these 
blanks be filled out according 


to instructions given on the 
blank. 


——— 


Represent N.A.C.M. at 


Foreign Trade Session . 


Chicago.—William S. Swin- 
gle, Director of the Foreign 
Department, and Kenneth H. 
Campbell, Service Manager, 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, were in attendance at the 
group session on Current For- 
eign Credit, Collection and Ex- 
change Problems, held in co- 
operation with the National 
Foreign Trade Convention and 
the National Foreign Trade 
Council in cooperation with the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau and Foreign Departments 
of N.A.C.M. at Hotel Stevens 
on November 20th. Mr. Swin- 
gle was Session Chairman. At 
this group session the credit and 
collection problems of various 
South American and European 
countries were discussed. 





Repurchase of Corporations Own 
Preferred Shares Brings No Taz 


A corporation may purchase 
its own preferred stock and any 
profit indicated by such trans- 
actions is not subject to the 
new sur-tax on undistributed 
profits, according to opinions 
expressed by high authorities cn 
such a case presented early in 
November. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has not made a 
definite ruling on the case but 
we find that the Bureau did 
make rulings on similar cases 
under the 1934 and 1935 Reve- 
nue Act. 

The case in question arose 
where a corporation was able 
to purchase its preferred stock 
held by a bank in the process 
of liquidation. The preferred 
stock had a par value of $100, 


of the bank and the stress of 
turning its securities into cash, 
the stock was offcred on the 
market at $80. 

The corporation purchased 
the entire block of stock at the 
$80 price and the question arose 
whether or not the difference 
between the re-purchase price 
and the par value price at 
which the stock was carried on 
the books of the corporation 
would not represent a profit 
which would be subject to the 
new sur-tax on undistributed 
profits. 

It was pointed out by two ex- 
perts on the 1936 Income Tax 
Law that dealings by corpora- 
tions in its own capital stock 
does not affect its profit and 
loss or surplus situation. 


but because of the liquidation 


W. S. Swingle Talks at 
Foreign Trade Meet 


Cleveland. — “Fundamentals 
of credit and sound finance still 
must prevail for successful 
business in foreign field,” W. 
S. Swingle, director of the For- 
eign Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men, told the Middle-West 
Foreign Trade and Merchant 
Marine Conference at Hotel 
Cleveland, October 27th. “The 
internal credit conditions of a 
country must be sound, its po- 
sition in international finance 
must be reasonably maintained 
and the responsibility of the 
buyer must be good, in foreign 
trade as well as in domestic 


| business relations,” Mr. Swin- 


gle told the conference. 

He expressed the opinion that 
in spite of many difficulties 
American exporters are right 
now on the eve of an enlarged 
market in foreign fields and 
that those seeking trade abroad 
should prepare for a new and 
prosperous advance in the field 
of international trade. 


Boston to Hold Annual 
Yule Party Dec. 17th 


Boston. — Announcement was 
made late in November of the 
annual Christmas Party and 
Ladies Night of the Boston 
Credit Men’s Association on 
Thursday, December 17 at the 
grand lobby salon of Hotel 
Bradford. The advance an- 
nouncement promises a big din- 
ner, a Christmas Tree, prizes 
and surprises, entertainment and 
dancing. 


Credit Class Holds 3 
Forums in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee.—Three meetings 
of the Credit Class were held 
during November. The meet- 
ing session on November 10th 
was under the leadership of 
Arthur P. Schmidt, of Huth & 
James Shoe Company. His sub- 
ject was “How Small Things 
Make a Credit Department 
Successful.” Mr. Schmidt’s ad- 
dress dealt with details that 
are not generally given enough 
consideration and he _ also 
touched on the broader subject 
of what makes a credit policy. 

On November 17th, Fred- 
erick S. Staples, a Certified 
Public Accountant, spoke on 
phases of the relations of pub- 
lic accountant to credit work. 
On November 24th, Miss Mar- 
garet Reynolds gave a talk on 
“The Literature of Business.” 

At the November 19th noon 
luncheon meeting, Basil L. Cor- 
bett, Director of the Milwaukee 
Safety Commission, spoke on 
“Improving Highway Safety.” 
Mr. Corbett is also chairman 
of President Roosevelt's Na- 
tional Conference for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents. 
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Witherspoon 
Again to Head 
Norfolk Assn. 


Norfolk—The annual meet- 
ing of the Norfolk Tidewater 
Association of Credit Men held 
at Lynch Anchorage, Willough- 
by Beach, Norfolk, Va., result- 
ed in the re-election of O. 0. 
Witherspoon, of the J. S. Beil, 
Jr. & Company, Inc., as presi- 
dent of the association in Nor- 
folk. Robert Johnston was 
elected vice president; H. J. 
Canoon, secretary, and W. K. 
Neville, treasurer. 

Secretary John Abernathy of 
the Richmond Association cf 
Credit Men headed a consider- 
able group of visitors from the 
Richmond Association which at- 
tended the Norfolk annual meet- 
ing. 

Another guest as the Norfolk 
dinner was Henry G. Barbee, 
who has now retired from all 
business activity but who is re- 
membered with high esteem by 
the members of the Norfolk As- 
sociation. 

At the time of the annual 
meeting the membership and 
development program commit- 
tee was announced and work 
has already started on these 
two important Association ac- 
tivities. 

The Norfolk Association 
meets every Wednesday at the 
Navy Y.M.C.A. and President 
Witherspoon issues an invita- 
tion to all credit men who hap- 
pen to be in that vicinity to at- 
tend any of the meetings of the 
association. 


——————- 


Baltimore “‘C’”’ Men to 
Give Scholarship at 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 


Baltimore. — The Baltimore 
Association of Credit Men, act- 
ing through a subsidiary known 
as The Credit Fraternity of 
Baltimore, Inc., has announced 
a scholarship to be awarded to 
some worthy junior credit ex- 
ecutive in the new class in Mer- 
cantile Credit conducted in co- 
operation with the Johns Hop- 
kins University evening courses 
in Business Economics. 

This class meets every Friday 
evening from 6:30 to 8:00 at 
Gilman Hall of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Charles and 
32nd Streets. It is expected that 
a number of persons employed 
in credit departments in the 
Baltimore area will take ad- 
vantage of this course offered 
for the first time this year by 
the Johns Hopkins University. 
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Chicagoans Set 
4,000 as Goal 
for June 21-25% 


(Continued from page 39) 


Corp. 
Reception and Information 
Committee: Chairman, D. C. 


Campbell, Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance; Vice-Chairman, S. 
Overstraeten, Van Cleef Bros. 

Registrations Committee: 
Chairman, H. P. Heaviside, N. 
J. Zine Sales Co., Vice-Chair- 
man, H. H. Faulstich, First 
Nat’l Bank of Chicago. 

Finance and Budget Commit- 
tee: Chairman, A. E. Halvor- 
sen, Lake Shore Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Vice-Chairman, W. 
H. Hottinger, Jr., Bowey’s, Inc. 

Executive Committee Chair- 
man: L. E. Schroeder, Geo. E. 
Watson Co. 

Hostess Committee Co-Chair- 
men: Mrs. W. J. Claussen, Mrs. 
L. E. Schroeder, Mrs. A. W. 
Selby, Miss Mabel S. Wilke. 

Program and Speakers Chair- 
man: W. J. Claussen, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett Co. 

Publicity Committee: Chair- 
man, L. W. Brigham, The Wahl 
Co., Vice-Chairman, C. S. Ho- 


garth. : 
Credit Congress Committee 
Chairman: Allen W. Selby, 


Chicago Daily News. 

TransportationC ommittee 
Chairman: S. T. Harwood, 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
& Iron Company. 

Credit Women’s Committees: 
Chairman Reception Committee, 
Emily Davidson. Chairman 
Women’s Breakfast Committee: 
Frances Sauer; Chairman Ban- 
quet Committee: Irene Austin, 
Thinshell Products, Inc.; Ho- 
tels and Reservations Commit- 
tee Chairman: Hugh M. Dris- 
coll, National Boulevard Bank. 


Business Cycles Are 
Discussed by Banker 





Cincinnati—John J. Rowe, 
President of the Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Company of Cin- 
cinnati, was the speaker before 
the November 24th dinner meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Mr. Rowe’s 
subject was “Business Cycles.” 

The meeting of the Board of 
Directors, which was originally 
scheduled for Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 17th, was also held on the 
evening of November 24th in 
order that central division man- 
ager, E. B. Moran, might be 
present and present some facts 
about the Association’s new 
Promotion Program. 


ZEBRAFFAIRS 


Pittsburgh.—Pittsburgh is out 
to win the National Member- 
ship Trophy for the second suc- 
cessive year. This dare was 
issued by President Johnston, 
Secretary Oliver, Divizeb Fra- 
zier, and Zebratary Lasner, at 
the first Fall round-up of the 
Pittsburgh Herd at which time 
six lowly mules were enthusi- 
astically inducted into the Or- 
der of R.O.Z. 

At this round-up, which was 
held on October 29th, the fol- 
lowing were conducted over 
the burning sands to be received 
with full stripes as Zebras: W. 
H. Fox, E. E. Zimmerman Co.; 
R. C. Mickey, Jarecki Mfg. Co.; 
J. S. Nichols, Malone Plumbing 
Supply Co.; A. F. Swearingen, 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co.; H. 
D. Byers, Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co.; H. C. Pearce, 
Pittsburgh & Fairmont Coal Co. 

It is expected that a second 
round-up of the Pittsburgh 
Herd will bring another large 
class out for initiation some- 
time before the first of the year, 
or shortly after the holidays. 


Milwaukee.—Friday the 13th 
was the lucky day for the Mil- 
waukee Herd of Zebras for on 
that occasion the local organ- 
ization held a very successful 
card party and social gathering 
at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club, which was attended by a 
large number of Zebras and 
members of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation. Prizes for the card 
party were donated by manu- 
facturing companies located in 
the city. 

The two bowling teams of 
the Milwaukee Zebras are hold- 
ing weekly practice tourna- 
ments and looking forward to 
the time when they can hang up 


Montgomery Speaks to 
Philadelphia ‘“‘C’’ Men 


Philadelphia—W. Randolph 
Montgomery, General Counsel 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, spoke before the 
November 24th dinner meeting 
of the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Eastern Pennsylvania on 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Mr. Montgomery made a very 
close study of this new Federal 
statute and prepared the chap- 
ter on this subject in the 1937 
edition of Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws. 


A 


scores which they think might 
be able to defeat the bowlers 
from the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. 


Dallas—The North Texas 
Herd of Zebras was installed 
on November 7th, at a banquet 
served at the Melrose Hotel in 
Dallas, A. H. D. (Pa) Perkins, 
Grand Exalted Super-Zeb, re- 


ports. The officers of the 
North Texas Herd are: 
Herman Biar, E.S.Z., Paul 


Kerin, Z, Molly Williamson, 
M.N.A. of A., Knute Knud- 
son, R.J., Claude Arnold, 
T.H.P.B., Jerry Kibbee, K. of Z. 
The National Association and 
especially R.O.Z. is happy to 
greet this the baby herd of the 
organization. 


Los Angeles.—Zebra Herd of 
the Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Association held a very suc- 
cessful dancing party at the fa- 
mous Breakfast Club on River- 
side Drive on the evening of 
November 14th. This dance 
was one of the most successful 
social events of L.A.C.M.A. in 
several months. 


Louisville ‘‘C’’ Women 
Vote New Constitution 


Louisville. — The Credit 
Women’s Group of the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association 
held its Fall Meeting at the 
Brown Hotel, Thursday eve- 
ning, November 12th, with 54 
present. 

The new constitution and by- 
laws of the Group were read 
and ratified, and plans were 
considered for the publication 
of a News Chronicle, for the 
purpose of keeping the 130 
members of the Group informed 
and interested in its activities. 

Following the business meet- 
ing, the Group adjourned to the 
Blue Grass Room, where a de- 
lightful special menu had been 
prepared, followed by a Floor 
Show, which was enjoyed by 
everyone present. 

The officers of the Louisville 
Women’s group are: Margie A. 
Schubnell, Ballard & Ballard 
Company, chairman; Adelaide 
Schulten, Regina, Inc. vice 
chairman; Rachel Bennett, 
Black Star Coal Sales Co., Inc., 
secretary; Catherine Dueser, 
National Distillers Products 
Corp., treasurer. 


Omahans Hear 
of Services at 
Forum Meets 


Omaha.—Harold R. Burke, 
chairman of the credit methods 
and practices committee, was in 
charge of the monthly meeting 
of the Omaha Association of 
Credit Men, held on Novem- 
ber 18th. Mr. Burke led the 
discussion with a brief state- 
ment of the aims and objects of 
the committee in its efforts to 
expand and make more valu- 
able to its members the Credit 
Interchange Service. 

Following Mr. Burke’s talk, 
Executive Manager G. P. Horn, 
of the Omaha Association, gave 
a talk illustrated with charts 
and blackboard diagrams, tell- 
ing of the mechanical operation 
of Credit Interchange Service. 
He also gave a brief history 
of its developments and how 
information is assembled, re- 
corded and disseminated. 

The first dinner meeting of 
the year was under the charge 
of the Committee on Education. 
At that time the committee in- 
augurated a letter-writing clinic 
under the direction of Miss 
Aline E. Hower of St. Louis. 
This clinic has proven very 
satisfactory to all who enrolled 
for the several lectures. 

The December meeting is the 
annual Christmas Stag Party. 
The meeting will be under the 
charge of the Committee on Ad- 
justment Bureau and the Febru- 
ary meeting will be handled by 
the Legislative Committee. 

The year’s program is under 
the supervision of the General 
Program 
Committee, headed by George 
O. Gill, of the World Publish- 
ing Company. 





Robinson-Patman ActIs 
DiscussedatBinghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Members 
of the Binghamton Association 
of Credit Men joined with the 
local chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants 
on November 6th at a dinner 
meeting and heard an _ inter- 
esting address by R. S. Smet- 
hurst, assistant counsel of the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers, with headquarters in 
Washington. Mr. Smethurst 
discussed different phases of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Mr. 
Smethurst pointed out that it 
would be several months before 
many of the features of the 
Robinson-Patman Act could be 
clarified through rulings by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


and Entertainment - 





Heimann Heads Plan 
To Promote Adoption 


Natural Business Year | 


Henry H. Heimann, Execu- 
tive Manager, has been elected 
Chairman of the National Busi- 
ness Year Council, an organi- 
zation promoting the use of the 
national business year in ac- 
counting methods in preference 
to the calendar year. Several 
articles about this movement 
have appeared in Credit and 
Financial Management. The 
proposal sponsored by the lead- 


ing associations of accountants | 


throughout the country is re- 
ceiving encouraging endorse- 


ments by a large number of | : oe 
| of the Milwaukee Association 


will be held on December 19th | 


Morris Associates, is Vice-Pres- | #¢ the Milwaukee Athletic Club. | 


ident of the National Business | 
Year Council, and Harry Meix- | 


_ Elkhart Chapter Hears 
Trade Report Analysis | 


business houses. Alexander 


Wall, Secretary of the Robert | 


ell, a director of the American 
Trade Association Executives, 
is Secretary. 


Baldwin to Talk to 


Milwaukee “C” Men | 


on Capitol Influences | 


Milwaukee.—Charles F. Bald- 
win, director of the Washington 
Service Bureau will talk to the 
members of the 
Credit Men’s Association on 
December 7 at the Milwaukee 


Athletic Club. His subject will | 


be “Washington Influence on 
Business”. Executives 
than those in the treasury and 


ly invited to hear this talk, 
which will deal with legislative 
matters affecting business. 





other | 


Milwaukee's Streets 


Are Called Safest 


Milwaukee.—Dr. 
Corbett, executive secretary of 
the Milwaukee Safety Com- 
mission, told the members of 
the Milwaukee Association at 
the November 19th luncheon 
session that Milwaukee has 
been considered America’s 
safest city for the past five 
years, accidents 


an increase. 


tered in Milwaukee County and 


the heavy congestion in most | 


of Milwaukee's business area. 
The annual Christmas Party 


South Bend.—The November 


Thursday, November 19th. 
On November 9th the Elk- 


hart Chapter held a very in- | 
| teresting session which was at- 
| tended by a large number from 


South Bend. A discussion led 


| by H. A. Smith, of the South 
Bend Lathe Works, took up the 
Milwaukee | 


subject “Analysis 
dent and Trade 
Granting Credit.” 

Credit Men in the Northern 
Indiana and Southern Michigan 
area were sorry to learn that 


Reports in 


| George Ussher had a painful 
credit departments are especial- | 


| in Cincinnati, which has kept | 


\ 


accident in an automobile crash 


him at his home for several 
weeks. 


Basil _L. | 


| programs. 
| by no means novice in the credit 





decreasing | 
| here, while other cities show | 
This decrease has | 
been registered in spite of the | 
large number of autos regis- | 





thi ti held | State Conference. 
monthiy meetung was held on | Association has already started on 


Al. Schoenecker Will 
Aid at Milwaukee 


Milwaukee.—Al. Schoenecker 
has joined the staff of the Mil- 
waukee Association, his special 
assignment to be contact work 
on membership and expansion 
Mr. Schoenecker is 


field and has a wide circle of 
friends who will cheer for him 
in this new assignment. 


TRI-STATE TO 
SYRACUSE 


The photograph below shows 
the large delegation from the 
Syracuse Association of 
Men in attendance at the Tri- 


| State Conference at Jamestown on 
| October 15th and 16th when Syr- 


acuse was awarded the 1937 Tri- 


plans for next year’s session and 


| hopes to present a two day pro- 
gram which will establish a new | 


tradition in this important area. 


Shown in the photograph below | 


left to 
Clifford 


are, seated front row, 
right: H. Kay Kerr, F. 


| Heath, Frederick A. Kreuzer, Rob- 


| ert S. Merrill, Dana W. Norris, 
of Antece- | 


Ernest H. Stauber. Middle row, 


| left to right: Harry W. Cook, R. 
| G. Roantree, Donald S. Mooney, 
| Clifford W. Cramp. Standing, left 

to right: R. M. Wilder, Clarence | 


| Keller, George Hietzman, P. J. 
| Ryan, George A. Small, Frederick 
Richter, Howard Doty, Walter 
| Kaizer, Stanley R. Barker, M. Floyd 
Dresser, W. H. «Potts, Perry 
| Walter, J. Glen Bilyea, Carmen F. 
| Murray. 





| of the 


Credit | 


The Syracuse | 


| Death of W. A. Given is 





| New York “‘C’’ Women 


Provide Facilities for 


| Non-Member Affiliates 


New York.—The New York 
Credit Women’s Club has up 
for consideration a new consti- 
tution which provides for Class 
A and Class B_ membership. 
The Class A members are those 
whose firms are members of 


| the New York Credit Men’s 


Association, and Class B mem- 


| bers are those whose firms are 


not members of the association. 
Annual dues for Class A mem- 


| bers will be $1.00 per year un- 


der the new constitution, and 
for Class B members will be 


$5.00 per year. 


Professor Wilbur K. McKee 
New York University 
addressed the November 5th 


| session of the New York Credit 


Women’s Group, at a meeting 
held in the Building Trades 
Employers Club, No. 2 Park 


| Avenue. 


Mourned at Pittsburgh 
(Continued from P. 39) 


Florida, on October 26th. 

Mr. Given was treasurer of 
the Pittsburgh Drygoods Com- 
pany for many years and acted 
as one of the incorporators of 
the credit men’s association in 
the Pittsburgh area in 1896. He 
served as a director of the 
Pittsburgh Association until 
1920. He was president from 
1901 to 1908 and a national 
vice-president from 1910 to 
1913. 

Mr. Given was eighty years 


| of age at the time of his death. 
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Named Prexy 
of Baltimore 





Baltimore.—The Fortieth An- 
nual Meeting and Dinner of the 
Baltimore Association of Credit 
Men was held at The Chesa- 
peake Club here on Thursday 
evening, November 12. Mr. 
Henry H. Heimann was our 
guest speaker. Subject—“New 
Business Problems.” 

At this meeting Mr. R. C. 
Smoot of the Baxter Paper Com- 
pany was elected President of 
our Association. Mr. F.C. 
Bortner of Hynson, Westcott & 
Dunning, Inc., was elected 1st 
Vice-President; Mr. William E. 
Dodge, Wm. Deiches & Com- 
pany, 2nd Vice-President, Mr. 
P. E. Belt, Crane Company, 
Treasurer. 

The following Directors were 
elected for the usual term of 
two years: Ryland G. Bristow, 
Lyon, Conklin & Co. Inc.; 
George N. Groff, William H. 
Cole & Sons; Charles J. Hanz- 
lik, The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany; George L. Hewitt, Mary- 
land Biscuit Company; John G. 
Kines, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company; 
Noble A. Lewis, Dixon-Bartlett 
Company; P. Irvin Volk, P. H. 
Volk & Company, Inc. 

Wm. E. Moore, retiring Pres- 
ident, was presented a desk set 
in appreciation of his services 
as President during the past 
two years. Presentation address 
was made by Mr. Francis A. 
Davis. 

There were one hundred and 
ninety-six members present. 

The Credit Fraternity of Bal- 
timore, Inc., affiliated with the 
Baltimore Association of Credit 
Men, held its annual Fall dance 
at the Belvedere Hotel here on 
Saturday, November 21. Three 
hundred and twenty-two per- 
sons were present. 

The Credit Fraternity is com- 
posed of the younger members 
of the Association and those em- 
ployed in various credit depart- 
ments. The organization was 
formed to promote and encour- 
age young men and women to 
study the principles of sound 
credit practices and for social 
purposes. 

The Credit Fraternity is now 
planning for an _ educational 
Meeting to be held at the Mt. 
Royal Hotel, Mt. Royal Avenue 
and Calvert Street, on Thurs- 
day, December 3rd, 6 P. M. Mr. 
Ryland G. Bristow, Credit Ex- 
ecutive of Lyon, Conklin & Com- 
pany, Inc, a newly elected 
member of our Board of Direc- 
tors, will be the speaker. 





R. C. Smoot Ils| C. P. A. Presents Discussion on 





Statements of Retailers 


which 
Credit 


A series of articles 
originally appeared in 
Executive, the monthly maga- 
zine of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, written by 
Mr. Herman Herwood, under 
the title “Financial Statements 
of Retailers” has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Herwood’s firm 
of accountants, Herwood & Her- 
wood, 521 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 

Mr. Herwood informs us that 
copies of this pamphlet may be 
obtained upon application di- 
rect to the above firm with a 
remittance of 25c¢ covering the 
cost of printing the pamphlet 
and the postage for delivery. 

The analysis by Mr. Her- 
wood covers such important sub- 
jects as: book accounts, types of 


Zebra Herds of 
California to 
Hold Roundup 


A district round-up is being 
planned by Los Angeles, Oak- 
land and San Francisco Herds, 
probably to take place in Fres- 
no, California in the month of 
December. These Herds are 
not only going to have a round- 
up on matters pertaining to the 
R.O.Z., but as is the function 
of the Zebra Herds, will spend 
much time on plans for greater 
membership development in 
their respective associations. 

Don Campbell of Chicago, 
Most Worshipful Divizeb of 
the R.O.Z. for the Central 
Division, is making a careful 
survey of his entire area in 
connection with the possibilities 
of developing further Herds. 
There are many interested re- 
sponses to his survey, and in- 
dications point to continued 
growth in the R.O.Z. in the 
Central Division. 


Fraud Department 
Scores Again with 
Two Indictments 


New York, N. Y.—The Fraud 
Prevention Department of the 
National Association scored an- 
other success early in November 
when Sidney Ottenberg was 
sentenced to two years at Sing 
Sing Prison by Judge Jonah J. 
Goldstein, of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, upon his plea of 
guilty to Grand Larceny in the 
second degree. Two indictments 
were returned against him. 


This case arose from a charge 


) 


business organizations, financial 
statements, the balance sheet, 
capital structure, insurance 
statement of income profit and 
loss, comparative financial and 
operating statements, credit ra- 
tios analysis, and classification 
of ratios. Each one of these 
main headings are subdivided 
so that the reader can pick out 
items of most importance to him 
and, through the aid of a very 
well arranged index, can locate 
any specific subject with ease. 

This treatise by recognized 
authority, undoubtedly, would 
be a valuable addition to the 
working library of every ac- 
tive credit executive who has to 
do with the analysis of new 
accounts and the decision as to 
the value of credit risks. 


Letter Clinic 
At Chattanooga 
Is Big Magnet 


Chattanooga. — Some sixty 
members of the Chattanooga 
Association of Credit Men took 
part in a letter-writing clinic 
during the second week in No- 
vember under the direction of 
Miss Aline E. Hower of St. 
Louis, Mo. So eager was the 
interest in this series of lectures 
on business correspondence that 
during the week’s program the 
attendance of those who signed 
up for it showed an average 
of 97% for the five evenings. 

The number of members tak- 
ing part in this clinic program 
was a very good indication of 
the educational work being con- 
ducted by the Chattanooga As- 
sociation. The letter-writing 
clinic was under the auspices 
of the Credit Education Com- 
mittee. 

As usual when the clinics are 
held in credit associations by 
Miss Hower, executives from 
other departments in large num- 
bers took advantage of the op- 
portunity to make a closer study 
of business correspondence. 


of misappropriating property 
under the direction of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association 
as assignee for the Lloyd Tex- 
tile Company, Inc. Ottenberg 
was president of the Lloyd 
Company. 

The Fraud Prevention De- 
partment was called in to in- 
vestigate some of the angles of 
the case and its report was 
made the basis of the indict- 
ments against Ottenberg. 


‘Conference At 
‘Boston Draws 


Large Crowd 


Boston.—The New England 
Credit Conference held here on 
November 18 brought together 
a large group of business ex- 
ecutives from the larger manu- 
facturing and jobbing institu- 
tions in the New England area. 
Henry H. Heimann presented 
the new Development Program 
at the afternoon session. Charles 
F. Baldwin, director of the 
Washington Service Bureau and 
Paul Fielden of Worcester, a 
former National vice-president 
and at present vice-chairman 
of the National legislative com- 
mittee also spoke at the after- 
noon session. 

Chester C. Gray, of the Bos- 
ton Post, acted as chairman of 
the conference. 

The main address of the 
morning session was given by 
Prof. Nathan Isaacs who ana- 
lysed the Robinson-Patman law 
which he called a national cli- 
max of anti-chain legislation. 

Professor Isaacs predicted 
that the following results would 
prevail from the Robinson-Pat- 
man law: 

More equal treatment by 
manufacturers and sellers of 
all buyers. 

Strengthening of the posi- 
tion of small independents. 

Limitation of advantages of 
chain store or other big buy- 
ers to efficiency in operation 
excluding other bargaining ef- 
ficiency. 

Some of the “unintended” re- 
sults of the Robinson-Patman 


Act envisioned by Professor 
Isaacs: 
Advertising allowances, 


aids and services connected 
with sales promotion may be 
entirely abolished. 

Various types of evasion 
and avoidance may be ex- 
pected. 

Emphasis laid on modes of 
buying that are not strictly 
sales and not within the pur- 
view of the act, such as hav- 
ing goods made up to speci- 
fications or entering into other 
relations with the manufac- 
turing unit—including even 
ownership of that unit by a 
dealer. 

It may be found necessary 
to charge or to make allow- 
ances separately for every 
service rendered by the buyer 
or seller—such as marketing, 
packaging, giving credit, 
holding, insurance, loading, 
transportation, setting up, in- 
structing, warranting and 
miscellaneous services. 



















































































































































































































































































N.A.C.M. CANONS 


Declarations by the National Association of Credit Men on the ethical standards 
in business relations substantially as adopted in 1912 also Special Canons and Rules 
governing the conduct of the Credit Interchange, Adjustment and Collection 


Bureaus of our Association. 


SIXTEEN CANONS OF BUSINESS ETHICS 


CANON NO. 1 


It is improper for a business man to 
participate with a lawyer in the doing of 
an act that would be improper and un- 
professional for the lawyer to do. 


CANON NO. 2 


It undermines the integrity of business 
for business men to support lawyers who 
indulge in unprofessional practices. The 
lawyer who will do wrong things for ONE 
business man injures ALL business men. 
He -not only injures his profession, but 
he is a menace to the business community. 


CANON NO. 3 


To punish and expose the guilty is one 
thing; to help the unfortunate but inno- 
cent debtor to rise is another; but both 
duties are equally important, for both du- 
ties make for a higher moral standard 
of action on the part of business men. 


CANON NO. 4 


In times of trouble, the unfortunate busi- 
ness man has the right to appeal to his 
fellow business men for advice and as- 
sistance. Selfish interests must be subordi- 
nated in such a case, and all must co- 
operate to help. If the debtor’s assets are 
to be administered, all creditors must join 
in cooperating. To fail in such a case is 
to fall below the best standards of com- 
mercial and association ethics. 


CANON NO. 5 


The pledged word upon which another 
relies is sacred among business gentlemen. 
The order for a bill of goods upon which 
the seller relies is the pledged word of a 
business man. No gentleman in business, 
without a reason that should be satisfac- 
tory to the seller may cancel an order. He 
would not ask to be relieved of his obliga- 
tions upon a note or check, and his con- 
tracts of purchase and sale should be 
equally binding. The technical defense 
that he has not bound himself in writing 
may avail him in the courts of law, but 
not of business ethics. 


CANON NO. 6 


Terms of sale as a part of a contract 
touching both net and discount maturity, 
are for buyer and seller alike binding and 
mutual, unless modified by previous or con- 
current mutual agreement. 


No business gentlemen may, in the per- 
formance of his contracts, seek small or 
petty advantage, or throw the burden of 
a mistake in judgment upon another but 
must keep his word as good as his bond, 
and when entering into a contract of sale 
faithfully observe the terms, and thus re- 
deem the assumed promise. 


CANON NO. 7 


It is always improper for one occupying 
a fiduciary position to make a secret per- 
sonal profit therefrom. A member of a 
creditors’ committee, for example, may not, 
without freely disclosing the fact, receive 
any compensation for his services, for 
such practices lead to secret preferences 
and tend to destroy the confidence of busi- 
ness men in each other. “No man can 
serve two masters.” 


CANON NO. 8 


The stability of commerce and credits 
rests upon honorable methods and practices 
of business men in their relations with one 
another, and it is unethical for one creditor 
to obtain or seek to obtain a preference 
over other creditors of equal standing 
from the estate of an insolvent debtor, for 
in so doing he takes, or endeavors to take, 
more than his just proportion of the es- 
tate and therefore what properly belongs 
to others. 


CANON NO. 9 


Cooperation is unity of action, though 
not necessarily unity of thought. When the 
administration of an insolvent estate is 
undertaken by the creditors through 
friendly instrumentalities, or when, after 
critical investigation, creditors representing 
a large majority of the indebtedness ad- 
vise the acceptance of a composition as 
representing a fair and just distribution 
of a debtor’s assets, it is uncooperative and 
commercially unethical for a creditor to 
refuse the friendly instrument or the com- 
position arbitrarily, and force thereby a 
form of administration that will be pre- 
judicial and expensive to the interest of 
everyone concerned. 


CANON NO. 10 


Our credit system is founded on prin- 
ciples, the underlying elements of which 
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are cooperation and reciprocity in inter- 
change. When ledger and credit informa- 
tion is sought and given in a spirit in- 
spiring mutual confidence, a potent factor 
for safety in credit granting has been set 
at work. 

The interchange of ledger and credit 
information cannot fulfill its best and most 
important purposes unless guarded with 
equal sense of fairness and honesty by both 
the credit department that asks for the in- 
formation and the credit department that 
furnishes it. 

Failure to observe and defend this prin- 
ciple would tend to defeat the binding to- 
gether of credit grantors for skillful work 
—a vital principle of the credit system— 
and make the offending department guilty 
of an unfair and unethical act. 


CANON NO. 11 


The foundation principle of our credit 
structure — cooperation — should dominate 
and control whenever the financial affairs 
of a debtor become insolvent or involved, 
that equality thereby may be assured to 
the creditors themselves and justice to the 
debtor. 

The control of any lesser principle pro- 
duces waste, diffusion of effort and a sac- 
rifice of interests, material and moral, with 
a separation of creditor and debtor that 
is offensive to the best laws of credit pro- 
cedure. 

Cooperation and unity save, construct 
and prevent; therefore, individual action 
pursued regardless of other interests in 
such situations, whether secretly or openly 
expressed by either creditor or debtor, is 
unwise and unethical. 


CANON NO. 12 


The healthy expansion of commerce and 
credits, with due regard to the preserva- 
tion of their stability and healthfulness, 
demands an exact honesty in all of the 
methods and practices upon which they 
are founded. Advertising is an important 
feature in business building; it should rep- 
resent and never misrepresent; it should 
win reliance and never cover deceit; it 
should be the true expression of the com- 
modity or the service offered. It must be 
deemed, therefore, highly improper and 
unethical for advertisements to be so 
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phrased or expressed as not to present 
real facts, and either directly or by im- 
plication to mislead or deceive. In this 
department the finest sense of honesty and 
fairness must be preserved, and the right 
relations of men with one another in com- 
merce and credits clearly preserved. 


CANON NO. 13 


Permanent success cannot be divorced 
from character. Character is indestructible 
as a granite boulder, against which waves 
of circumstances beat in vain. Character 
does not cringe or falter before difficulties. 

Character cannot lie nor deceive under 
temptation. 

Character cannot withhold that which 
belongs to others, though secretiveness may 
not be difficult. 

Character is the guarantee of justice and 
fairness in all personal relations. 

Therefore, the debtor who does not re- 
deem his credit to the point of exhaustion, 
who when embarrassed or insolvent does 
not give to his creditors all that is theirs, 
who retains for himself something which 
is not his, is unethical and deficient in 
character, the most important element of 
the credit relation. 


CANON NO. 14 


The use of credit in the processes of ex- 
change demands utmost frankness of him 
who promises future value for present 
value received. Our whole credit struc- 
ture rests upon confidence on the part of 
the creditor and good faith on the part of 
the debtor. This delicate structure is seri- 
ously injured if the debtor disposes of the 
values received or their equivalent out 
of the ordinary and _ well-established 
courses of business without some form of 
notice to those who have extended him 
credit. 

The sale, assignment or transfer of open 
accounts receivable without some form of 
publicity readily accessible to those who 
hold the obligation of the seller, assignor 
or transferrer constitutes a character of 
transaction perilous to the foundations of 
credit and therefore, unethical. 


CANON NO. 15 


When in the exchange of commodities 
for credit there is a promise, expressed or 
implied, to give for immediate value re- 
ceived the equivalent at some ascertained 
time in the future, the contract should be 
faithfully executed. When unforeseen dis- 
abilities occur for reasons beyond the 









debtor’s control, it is not proper for him 
to extend the terms arbitrarily or refuse 
to compensate his creditors for the ac- 
commodation. Interest determined by the 
legal rate of the state of contract should 
be allowed for the extended time and a 
refusal to allow interest for the accom- 
modation violates the sanctity of the con- 
tract, is dangerous to the credit relation 
and therefore unethical. 


CANON NO. 16 


The offer of a debtor to satisfy his debts 
at less than their face value constitutes a 
transaction in which extreme candor and 
honesty must control. A composition that 
does not represent the utmost ability of 
the debtor to pay is dishonest. Any secret 
arrangement whereby a creditor receives a 
larger sum proportionately than is received 
by other creditors of equal standing is a 
reprehensible and unfair conspiracy. 

In the entire field of credit confidence 
no transaction demands higher ethical 
standards, entirely devoid of unfair and 
dishonest practices, where the creditors 
should exercise the greatest diligence, than 
when a debtor seeks by composition to be 
relieved of the payment of any portion of 
his fairly contracted debts. 


Canons of Ethics of Adjustment Bureaus 


Adopted by Western Division Secretary-Managers’ Conference in San 
Francisco week of August 24, 1936. Adopted at Conference of Secretary- 
Managers in Chicago September, 1936, and by Conference of Secretary- 
Managers at New York October, 1936. 


The Adjustment Bureaus of the National 
Association of Credit Men are coopera- 
tive, non-profit-seeking, creditor-owned and 
controlled organizations. Organized in 
1896, their long record of efficient and 
faithful performance is unique in business 
history. Their primary function is to re- 
duce to a minimum the bad debt waste 
of the Nation. They are creditors’ and 
debtors’ agencies, a medium through which 
creditors and debtors meet to discuss their 
problems, arrive at conclusions and bring 
about as many friendly settlements between 
them as may consistently be had. Experi- 
ence has proven that they have been im- 
portant factors in relieving court conges- 
tion and in doing the very things that the 
judiciary almost universally encourages. 

The Adjustment Bureaus operate pri- 
marily for wholesalers, jobbers, manufac- 
turers, banks and their customers, and 
therefore have little to do with aspects of 
consumer credit. The principal activities 
of these Bureaus are devoted to the re- 
habilitation of failing business concerns 
and the economical liquidation of insol- 
vent enterprises. 

All legal aspects of the work of these 
Bureaus are and must be entrusted to 
lawyers. The Bureaus stand squarely upon 
the maintenance of the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Recommend and encourage all failing 
business concerns and all insolvent enter- 
prises whose affairs are in the hands of, 
or referred to the Bureau, to be represen- 
ted by counsel of their own choosing. 


2. When an established relationship of 


_ attorney and client becomes known to the 


Bureau, such relationship should be re- 
spected. 

3. Inasmuch as creditors’ interests are 
involved, it is recommended that in all 
cases a committee of creditors be selected 
to direct, advise and counsel with the 
Bureaus in the administration of the 
Estates. All legal questions are to be re- 
ferred to counsel who has received the 
approval of the creditors’ committee. 

4. Bureaus will retain attorneys to fur- 
nish them legal services and advice as to 
their own affairs. 

5. Cooperative action of creditors brings 
about an avoidance of a multiplicity of 
actions and is entirely consistent with the 
theory and precepts of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act. It is, therefore, held to be 
proper for Bureaus to participate in the 
organization of creditors for their mutual 
protection either in or outside of court 
proceedings. 

6. The Bureaus will adhere to the code 
of ethics of the National Association of 
Credit Men. This code advocates the tak- 
ing of firm stands against commercial 
fraud and imposition; it is against the 
securing of unfair advantages, and seeks 
to protect both creditor and debtor. The 
unfortunate but honest debtor is entitled 
to the consideration and assistance of all 
his creditors. 





Rules governing recognition of 
N.A.C.M. Adjustment and Collection 
Bureaus. 
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The Executive Manager is em- 
powered to enforce all the proposed regu- 
lations which will be hereinafter enumer- 
ated, necessary for maintenance and re- 
cognition of any Adjustment Bureau or 
Collection Department, and furthermore, 
he is clothed with authority to temporari- 
ly suspend, or revoke on such notice as he 
deems necessary, pending final action of 
the Administrative Committee, any Bu- 
reau where the circumstances warrant and 
where any of the requirements have been 
violated. 

1. The Bureau must operate as a Bureau 
of the local Association under its charter, 
or if the Bureau is separately chartered, 
its Officials and directors must be selected 
from the local Association and its capital 
stock must be held in escrow by properly 
designated officials of the local Associa- 
tion or be non-transferable. The Bureau 
must be under the complete control of the 
local Association and it must not pay div- 
idends on its capital stock. The Bureau 
must be known as a non-profit making 
organization and any surplus it builds up 
is to be used for the benefit and services 
of the members. 

2. The Manager of the Bureau and all 
other employees handling monies must be 
bonded in a manner suitable to the National 
Office, in a sufficient sum, and in a reliable 
company. The Manager of the Bureau 
shall be required to report to the National 
Office annually the renewal of such bonds. 

3. New Managers of Bureaus should be 
approved by the Officials and Directors of 
the National Association, or their repre- 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































sentatives before final arrangements are 
made with them. 

4. The income and disbursements and 
all of the fiduciary funds of the Bureau 
must be audited at least annually, but pre- 
ferably quarterly or semi-annually, by a 
certified public accountant or by an ac- 
countant whose reliability is vouched for by 
at least three officials or directors of the 
local Association and a copy of the audit 
must be sent the Manager of the Adjust- 
ment Bureau Department in the New York 
Office or the Executive Manager of the 
National Association. 

5. The Supervisory Committee of the 
Adjustment Bureau or its Board of Dir- 
ectors must be selected for their interest 
and willingness to direct and control the 
local Bureau’s affairs. They shall from 
time to time inspect the operations of the 
Bureau and at the request of the Executive 
Manager or the Director of the Adjust- 
ment Bureau Department of the National 
Association the Committee shall make a 
special report on Bureau operations. 

6. The Board of Directors or Super- 
visory Committee of an Adjustment Bu- 
reau must meet at least monthly and, at 
this meeting, receive from the Manager 
of the Bureau a report of cases opened 
and closed, with monies received and dis- 
bursed in all of its departments. A copy 
of this report must be furnished the Di- 
rector of the Department in the New York 
office or its Executive Manager. 

7. Estate trust funds held by an Adjust- 
ment Bureau must be kept separate from 
the capital and operating funds of the 
Bureau. The funds of each estate should 
be kept in a separate bank account. All 
the trust funds of estates may be kept in 
one or more bank accounts, if the arrange- 
ment is approved by the Executive Man- 
ager of the National Association of Credit 


Men. Collection trust funds should be kept 
in a separate bank account. 

8. Bureaus must cooperate with one an- 
other. If for any reason the Manager of 
a Bureau is unwilling to use or is pre- 
vented from using the services of an of- 
ficially recognized Bureau for the collec- 
tion of accounts, in friendly adjustments 
or in bankruptcy cases, the reason for his 
refusal must be cited to the Executive 
Manager of the National Association, and 
if in his opinion the reasons are not suf- 
ficient or can be corrected steps to that 
end can be taken and cooperation estab- 
lished. 

9. The Manager of an Adjustment Bu- 
reau must not split fees with attorneys in 
bankruptcy cases, attorneys representing 
debtors, whose affairs are to be liquidated 
by friendly process, auctioneers, or with 
anyone who may want to sell his assist- 
ance for a consideration. 

10. The Bureau should specialize on 
friendly adjustments. The purpose of the 
department is to keep creditors in control 
of estates and to have liquidations ar- 
ranged through friendly procedure and 
only to recommend the filing of involun- 
tary petitions in bankruptcies when condi- 
tions demand such a course. 

11. The acceptance of trusteeships in 
bankruptcy must not be considered by a 
Bureau through an arrangement or under- 
standing with the attorneys of the bank- 
rupt. 

12. Carefulness in correspondence must 
control the operation of an officially recog- 
nized Bureau. Creditors in cases handled 
by the Bureau must be advised of the 
condition of estates at reasonable intervals 
and, when estates are closed, furnished 
with a statement of the receipts and dis- 
bursements including the dividend. Claims 
filed with the Bureau for collection must 


Canons of Ethics of Collection Bureaus 


be properly acknowledged and reports on 
the same must be given clients at reason- 
able intervals and all communications re- 
garding the same must be answered 
promptly. 

13. Composition settlements should not 
be recommended by Bureaus except after 
a thorough canvass of the debtor’s situa- 
tion and an approval given the offer by 
the Directors or Supervisory Committee of 
the Bureau. As a general rule, Bureaus 
should present merely the facts of the case 
as they were discovered, the composition 
offered, and leave to creditors the final 
decision as to whether or not it should 
be accepted and where the Bureau dis- 
approves of the composition its opinion can 
be stated in the communication. So much 
fraud has been perpetrated through com- 
positions that extreme carefulness should 
be exercised by the Bureau in carrying 
through a settlement of this kind. 


14. Associations or Adjustment Bureaus 
shall operate their present Departments 
and no Association nor Bureau shall be 
permitted to discontinue or add to its pres- 
ent service departments without the ap- 
proval of the Executive Manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


15. Careful attention shall be given to 
the management of an Adjustment Bureau, 
and the Executive Manager of the Nation- 
al Association of Credit Men shall bring 
to the attention of the Board of Directors 
of any local Association any inefficiency in 
management, with the request that such 
condition be remedied immediately. If 
not so remedied, the National Executive 
Manager may within his discretion tem- 
porarily suspend official recognition pend- 
ing final action of the National Adminis- 
trative Committee or the National Board 
of Directors. 


Adopted by Western Division Secretary-Managers’ Conference in San 
Francisco, week of August 24, 1936. Adopted by Conference of Secre- 
tary-Managers at Chicago September, 1936, and by Conference of Secre- 
tary-Managers at New York October, 1936. 


The Collection Bureaus of the National 
Association of Credit Men are coopera- 
tive, non-profit-seeking, creditor-owned and 
controlled organizations. They are termed 
lay agencies and as such do not practice 
law. Organized in 1896, their long record 
of efficient and faithful performance is 
unique in business history. Their primary 
function is to reduce to a minimum the 
bad debt waste of the Nation. They are 
creditors’ agencies and furnish mediums 
through which creditors bring about many 
friendly settlements between themselves 
and their debtors. Experience has proven 
that they have been important factors in 
relieving court congestion and in doing 
the very things that the judiciary almost 
universally encourages. 

The Collection Bureaus operate pri- 
marily for wholesalers, jobbers, manu- 
facturers and banks, and, therefore have 
little to do with aspects of consumer 
credit. The collection of claims in this 
field calls for special skill and organiza- 
tion support. 

All legal aspects of the work of these 
Bureaus are and must be entrusted to 





lawyers. The Bureaus stand squarely upon 
the maintenance of the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Accounts receivable are property. 
Creditors have all of the rights in ac- 
counts receivable that maintain as to any 
other property. Therefore, they have the 
right to assign or transfer accounts re- 
ceivable for the purpose of collection so 
as to create the assignee the real part in 
interest, enabling him to select counsel 
and maintain actions, if necessary, for 
the collection of the account either in the 
name of the creditor or of the assignee. 


2. Creditors should have the right to 
appoint agents to do whatever creditors 
might lawfully do with respect to receiv- 
ables owned by them and such rights may 
include the selection of attorneys. 


3. There shall be no division of law- 
yers’ fees with laymen or lay agencies. 
However, a contingent commission to be 
paid upon collection of a claim is not 
considered a legal fee. 

4. When an established relationship of 
attorney and client becomes known to the 
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Bureau, such 
pected. 

5. Bureaus should have the right to in- 
form a debtor that under certain condi- 
tions the creditor intends to refer the mat- 
ter to an attorney, without, however, 
using the name of a specific attorney or 
law firm. 

6. The forwarding and receiving of 
commercial claims for collection in ac- 
cordance with the practices which have 
been built up in this country over the 
last one hundred years do not constitute 
the practice of law. 

7. Bureaus will retain attorneys to fur- 
nish them legal services and advice as to 
their own affairs. 

8. The Bureaus will adhere to the code 
of ethics of the National Association of 
Credit Men. This code advocates the tak- 
ing of firm stands against commercial 
fraud and imposition; it is against the 
securing of unfair advantages, and seeks 
to protect both creditor and debtor. The 
unfortunate but honest debtor is entitled 
to the consideration and assistance of al} 
his creditors. 
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Declarations and Rules Governing Credit Interchange. 


The following Declaration was adopted by the Board of Directors of 
the National Association of Credit Men at its meeting in Pittsburgh in 
June 1935 and Re-Affirmed in a Resolution adopted at the N.A.C.M. 
convention in Richmond in June 1936. 


“The National Association of Credit 
Men is a non-profit making, member owned 
and controlled organization, in which 
every manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber 
and financial institution interested in com- 
mercial credit is eligible for membership. 

Credit Interchange is a service of the 
National Association of Credit Men in 
which all members may participate by 
agreeing to cooperate and share in the 
expense of maintaining the service. 

The Fostering and Development of 
the Credit Interchange System of the 
National Association of Credit Men is an 
outstanding achievement in the field of 
credit service because the assembling and 
disseminating of ledger information has 
been successfully developed on a coopera- 
tive as well as a mutual basis. 

It is the desire of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Association of Credit 
Men to vigorously foster and promote 
those activities and services which seem 
necessary to the continuous improvement 
of credit methods and practices closely 
related to the Credit Departments of 
American business and commerce. 

It is desirable that the Credit Depart- 
ments of our National Association of 
Credit Men may, through their own oper- 
ations and control centralized in their 
own Credit Interchange Bureau and co- 
ordinated through Central Bureau into 
our National Credit Interchange System 
and in accordance with their interests, 
maintain and direct the continued im- 
provement and effectiveness of Credit 
Interchange Service. 

The Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Credit Men urgently re- 
quests and recommends that the members 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, through their own local Associations 
and Credit Interchange Bureaus, _ give 
their full support toward building up and 
increasing the effectiveness of Credit In- 
terchange Service which Reports will give 
more information and greater protection 
to Credit Departments. 

The Board of Directors recommends 
that ledger information be deposited into 
one system, namely, our National Credit 
Interchange System, in which every man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, jobber and finan- 
cial institution interested in commercial 
credit is eligible for membership, and 
further urges that our members discour- 
age, as far as practicable, the using and 
answering of the direct inquiry, unless 
the inquiry received is a direct personal 
request and embodies an exchange of in- 
formation. We believe this to be in the 
interests of economy, the avoidance of 
duplication of time, effort, and expense, 
and toward the further protection of our 
credit fraternity.” 


- 


The following Resolution on Credit 
Interchange was adopted by the Na- 


tional Convention at Richmond in 
June 1936: 


WHEREAS, modern credit practice de- 
mands ledger experience information 
which discloses the buying and paying 
habits of a customer as an essential to the 
accurate appraisal of credit responsibility, 
and 

WHEREAS, the National Association of 
Credit Men, through its Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, has at all times assumed 
the leadership and responsibility of devis- 
ing practical, efficient, and economical 
methods of exchanging this information, 
and 

WHEREAS, this Association now an- 
nounces its intention of further extending, 
improving, and expediting this exchange 
of information between creditors to the 
degree that Credit Interchange Service 
shall become a specialized credit service 
for credit executives. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that this Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men assembled 
in Richmond, Va., on June 9th, 1936, un- 
qualifiedly approves and endorses the pur- 
poses of the Association as herein set forth, 
and records itself as prepared to lend its 
interest, effort, and support to those pur- 
poses, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this 
Convention, being of the firm opinion that 
the best interests of the country, its busi- 
ness organizations, and the credit fraternity 
can best be served by a free, unrestricted, 
and in everywise unhampered exchange of 
ledger experience information between all 
creditors in all lines and all sections of 
the country, it, therefore, approves and 
endorses the recommendations made by its 
National Board of Directors at its meeting 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 21, 1935, to the 
effect that all ledger experience informa- 
tion be deposited into one system, namely, 
our National Credit Interchange System 
in which every manufacturer, wholesaler, 
jobber, and financial institution interested 
in commercial credit is eligible for mem- 
bership. 


Rules Governing Participation and 
Use of Credit Interchange 
Service by Members 


(1) Users of Credit Interchange Serv- 
ice must be members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

(2) To be eligible to receive Credit 
Interchange reports on inquiry, the sub- 
scriber must furnish his Credit Interchange 
Bureau with a complete list of his cus- 
tomers at the time of becoming a mem- 
ber. 

(3) To be entitled to a Credit Inter- 
change Bureau report, the subscriber 
must have a past or present experience 
with the party upon whom report is re- 
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quested, or a bona fide order or other 
evidence of a desire to establish credit 
relations from said party; and said ledger 
experience or the amount of said first 
order, or both, or other explanatory in- 
formation must accompany the request for 
the report. The Manager of each Credit 
Interchange Bureau shall determine the 
justification for all inquiries received from 
its members, and has the responsibility of 
accepting or refusing to clear such in- 
quiries. 

(4) All information furnished by, or 
requests for information received from 
the Credit Interchange Bureaus shall be 
treated as strictly confidential by the Cred- 
it Department of the receiving firm, and 
shall not be imparted to any other per- 
son or organizations. 

(5) Under no circustances shall the 
name of any subscriber who has contrib- 
uted information, or the identity of the 
Credit Interchange Bureau or member re- 
questing a report, be divulged to anyone 
except by express permission. 

(6) Access to the files and records of 
the Credit Interchange Bureaus shall be 
limited to the Managers of the Credit 
Interchange Bureaus, their designated as- 
sistants, and accredited representatives 
of the Central Credit Interchange Bureau. 

(7) The subscriber shall make full, and 
truthful report of his experience with any 
customer on whom information is re- 
quested by the Credit Interchange Bureau, 
and substantiate, if requested, any infor- 
mation contributed by him. 

(8) Any member having reason to be- 
lieve a report to be erroneous, shall file 
a complaint with his Credit Interchange 
Bureau, in writing, stating the part, or 
parts, he believes to be incorrect. The 
Manager receiving such complaint will re- 
quest the member contributing the ques- 
tioned information to substantiate or cor- 
rect such information. In the event such 
member fails to do so, the Manager shall 
then present the complaint to his Board 
of Directors, and upon their approval 
shall have the right to inspect the books 
of the member against whom complaint 
was made. 

(9) The accuracy of reports is not 
guaranteed by the Credit Interchange 
Bureau. The information is gathered in 
good faith, and sent to subscribers in the 
form of a report as a confidential and 
privileged communication by the Credit 
Interchange Bureau, without liability for 
negligence in procuring, collection, com- 
municating or failing to communicate 
the information so gathered. 

(10) Failure to comply with Rules and 
Regulations above set forth shall be con- 
sidered as justification for refusal to fur- 
nish further service to the member and/ 
or to deny or revoke membership in the 
Credit Interchange Bureau and/or mem- 
bership in the National Association af 
Credit Men. 














Serving the Best Interests of 


Business and Credit 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, JUNE 9, 1936 


Wuergas, modern credit practice demands ledger experience information which discloses the buying and paying 
habits of a customer as an essential to the accurate appraisal of credit responsibility, and 


Wuerzas, the National Association of Credit Men, through its Credit Interchange Bureaus, has at all times 
assumed the leadership and responsibility of devising practical, efficient, and economical methods of exchanging 
this information, and 


Wuereas, this Association now announces its intention of further extending, improving, and expediting this 
exchange of information between creditors to the degree that Credit Interchange Service shall become a special- 
ized credit service for credit executives. 


Now, Tuerzrore, Br Ir Resorven that this Convention of the National Association of Credit Men assembled 
in Richmond, Va., on June 9, 1936, unqualifiedly approves and endorses the purposes of the Association as herein 
set forth, and records itself as prepared to lend its interest, effort and support to these purposes, and 


Be Ir Furtner Resorvep that this Convention, being of the firm opinion that the best interests of the country, 
its business organizations, and the credit fraternity can best be served by a free, unrestricted, and in every wise 
unhampered exchange of ledger experience information between all creditors in all lines and all sections of the 
country, it, therefore, approves and endorses the recommendation made by its National Board of Directors at 
its meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 21, 1935, to the effect that all ledger experience information be deposited into one 
system, namely, our National Credit Interchange System in which every manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber, and financial 
institution interested in commercial credit is eligible for membership. 





Prior to its adoption by the National Convention in Richmond, Virginia, this Resolution had been 
endorsed and approved by the Board of Directors of the National Association of Credit Men: by 
the National Credit Methods and Practices Committee: by the Boards of Directors and Committees 
of the Majority of Local Associations of Credit Men: and by a steadily growing army of the indi- 
vidual members of those associations. 





No individual or group supporting the principle it establishes—a single creditor owned and con- 
trolled, non-profit medium for the exchange of ledger experience information—was motivated by 
any purpose other than the welfare of his profession, the interests of the business he serves, and the 
general safeguarding of the country’s credit. 
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The Resolution represents an earnest effort on the part of credit executives to develop the complete wh: 


facts they know to be necessary to the accurate appraisal of Credit Responsibility. cep 
pro 


Investigate the organization and plan of operation of National Credit Interchange Service through =O 
your local association. offe 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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@ “I send my 
messages direct over 
the Postal Telegraph 
Typing Telegraph” 





@ “I ring the call box for a 


Postal Telegraph messenger’ 


& There is no place that Postal Telegraph cannot 
reach. Postal Telegraph not only covers 70,000 
points in the United States and 9,000 in Canada*, but 
it maintains its own telegraph offices, attended by a 
trained telegraph personnel in cities between which 
95% of all the telegraph traffic of the 
country flows. There is no place for 
which Postal Telegraph will not ac- 
cept and transmit your message with 
promptness, with dependability, with 
accuracy. Postal Telegraph not only 
offers efficient telegraph service with- 


THE 





* In Canada, through the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Telegraphs. 


@ “Tl telephone my telegrams 
to Postal Telegraph” 


INTERNATIONAL 


Commercial 


ay a Coe 





in the borders of this country but through the great 
International System of which it is a part, it offers 
communication with the entire world... through the 
only combination of telegraph, cable and radio ser- 
vice under a single management in the United States. 
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Postal Telegraph 


all America 


Cables Cables 


Mackay Radio 



















DEAN CLARE E. GRIFFIN, . 
108 TAPPAN HALL,UNIV-OF Bice. 
ANN ARBOR,MICH. 


ITEMS IMPORTANT TO EVERY BUSINESS MAN 


Insurance of Parcel Post shipments, unless arranged in the 


firm’s own shipping room, involves the expenditure of 


considerable time and effort. An important saving in both 


may be effected for many shippers, particularly during the 
active fall and pre-Christmas seasons, by the use of our 
PARCEL POST POLICY. « In addition to economy of time 
and effort, premium savings in many instances amount to 


as much as 50%. «© Consult your Agent or Broker today. 


ROYALLIVERPOOL GROUPS 


_ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


i AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY e BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD . CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
f THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO LTD. e THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. e QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCF COMPANY e FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY e ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 








